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THE COTTAGE DOOR. 
BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


EMBELLISHED WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


TaeRr’s a festiye group at the cottage door 

Of playful children, elate with joy ; 
Whom care's dark cloud has not come o’er 

The freshness of childhood’s sweet dawn to destroy— 
O! there's bliss in the laugh of those bright young hearts, 
A bliss which from after yéars departs. 
Ye are gay—ye are gaya happy band ! 

O! I envy your pleasure, so perfect and pure; 
’Tis a beautiful gift from the heavenly land, 

But alas! a gift that will not endure— 
I see the wing of misfortune stoop : 
O’er the years that are coming, ye joyous group? . 
The hours of childhood must pass away, 

And you will forsake the cottage door ; 
And its pleasing repast, and its innocent play, 

In the crowd of the world will be known no more— 
But you’!l often think of its peaceful shade, 
And long will it be ere its memory fade. 
The mother that watches your gambols now, 

And smiles on your mirth, in the dust will lie; 
And perhaps even your bright heads may bow, 

Ere your sun has reach’d the meridian sky— 
Yes! smiling young urchins! there’s none can say 
When the shades of the evening may darken his day. 
Perhaps you may live on to virtuous age, 

And have round you a group like your own gay band; 
And, witb the bright hopes of some patriot sage, 

In the midst of a rising posterity stand— 





* You will look on their sports, and then live o’er 


The pleasures you knew by the cottage door. 


The barefoot boy that kneels on the grass, 
May perhaps have others to kneel to him; 
And the fair-hair’d girl to wealth may pass, 
And cover with purple her sun-burat limb ; 
And he who is sipping his milk from tlie bowl, 
May drink the inspiring draught of the soul. 


The half-clad cherub, who smiles in glee, 
“May be a man of grief and tears; 

And the boy who climbs by bis mother’s knee, 
May always sink through desponding fears ; 
While the babe on the breast may a wanderer be, 
And traverse the bounds of the land and the sea. 


Be happy, young creatures! while yet ye may, 
Nor dream of the sorrows that come to all ; 
©! dim not the sun of your infant day 
With fears of the ills that may yet befall— 
You are happy sow—it avails you not 
To waste a thought on your future lot. 


Give all to Joy, unstain’d and free, 
Ay! make it a revél—a fairy song ; 
Let your feelings be bright, like the leaves of the tree, 
That thfows its shade o’er your mirthful throng— 
For never on earth will enjoyment pour 
Round your hearts like the bliss of the cottage door. 
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ADELAIDE DE FOrXx. 


How lovely, how transporting, is the calm light 
of a summer’s evening, when all nature appears 
sinking into repose; when the warblers of the 
grove have hushed their mellow strains, and the 
wearg cattle recline upon the green sward; 
when the moonbeams cast their gentle radiance 
on hill and dale,and tower. Onsuch an evening 
our story commences in the ancient Chateau de 
Foix. This castle is situated on a gentle decli- 
vity;—behind rise the woody summits and dark 
recesses of a long chain of irregular hills. The 
hand of man had not yet robbed the forest of its 
nobles; the autumn leaves that strewed the 
ground, were scarce ever disturbed by the foot 
of intruding humanity. But the wild howl of the 
wolf mingled with the discordant cries of the 
savage panther, or the screams of the untamea- 
ble hyena, as they died away in the echoes of 
the cliffs. Gradually descending, the base of the 
mountain swept onward into a beautiful ver- 
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dant lawn, shaded bere and there by groups 
of mountain oak, or stately fir. Here rose the 
towers and spires of the Chateau de Foix. 
Erected in troublous, and unsettled times, it pre- 
sented every ——— for defence. A wide 
and deep moat entirely surrounded it, crossed in 
front by a drawbridge, which gave entrance into 
the castle court, through a gate of large dimen- 
sions and ponderous architecture. Two strong 
and well constructed towersflanked the entrance, 
and projected some distance beyond the line of 
the building, and slits or openings in their walls, 
originally intended for arrows, were more lately 
adapted to the use of less innocent weapons, such 
as fire arms and small cannon. On the right 
and left, extensive wings offered every domestic 
accommodation, and for even the less common 
luxuries of life. Indeed, the balcony that ex- 
tended from the wall, both in its construction and 
present use, appeared better suited to the bappy 
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times of peace than those of cruel war. At the 
time of the opening of this narrative, a lady occu- 
pied one of the seats, which was covered with a 
rich cushion of embroidered silk. Her head was 
supported by ap exquisitely turned arm, and her 
dark eye rested in deep thought on the scene 
that was spread before it. Occasionally a low 
murmur escaped her lips, and then adjusting the 
folds of her drapery, she relapsed into meditation. 
Her form was about the middle stature, of that 
delightful mould which a spectator would almost 
have ceased to admire, were it increased or di- 
minished in the slightest.degree. Her features 
were noble and highly intellectual, the profile 
presented an outline the most delicate, and the 
Sweet smile that played around her fall and rich- 
ly coloured lips, only vied with the beaming lus- 
tre of her jet black eye. A complexion of the 
purest white heightened every charm, and plainly 
evinced itself the index of her heart. E’en now 
some truant thought seemed unsubdued within 
her bosom; fer the glow of health and youth 
mantled deeper and deeper to that fair brow 
which rested on her hand. Over her small ta- 
pering fingers fell the glossy drapery of her hair 
in luxuriant ringlets, confined only by a single 
string of snow white pearls, like the bright ga- 
laxy on the dark expanse of heaven. She slowly 
raised her eyes, and gazed fixedly on the un- 
clouded moon that beamed like an orb of silver 
above her head. 

“ Ah me!” she said, “ how can all nature look 
so sweetly, how can yonder moon shine so bright- 
ly on one like me, clouded in my destiny, and 
made the sport of others’ policy, the tél of un- 
worthy intrigue. All that is lovely around me 
seems but to wound afresh, and mock my misery. 
That stream which winds its way through the 
lawn, is calm and undisturbed; while I, even in 
the morn of life, am agitated and troubled by a 
thousand contending forces.”” “ Annette, come 
hither girl, and soothe thy mistress, speak of 
days when but no, ’tis all in vain, he must 
be banished from my words, his name must be 
forgotten; but the recollection of his noble, his 
generous spirit shall live while memory lasts.” 
She spoke these last words as if to her own heart, 
and in a tone almost inaudible; Annette was un- 
able to catch the import, but supposing a con- 
nexion between that she heard and the part which 
escaped her practised ear, she gaily exclaimed: 

“ By Cupid, dear lady, you take the matter too 
much to heart, never fear but that all will yet be 
well, yes for once in my life, I'll be prophetess, 
and I prophecy” —— 

“ Peace, good Annette, I know thy loving 
temper, that would swear that darkness was 
light, to please thy mistress, but hope has fled, 
and words may not recall that messenger of 
heaven.” 

“If you call the stranger, hope, to be sure he 
has fled, and I take it we might call a good while 
and not bring him back again. But as for that 
wretch, Robert de Beaumont, he is as.ugly as 
Lucifer, so Lady Adelaide snap your fingérs at 
him, and say ‘ Vo.’ ” 








“ But, Annette, you know that my father has 
said ‘ Yes,’ and his word is as firm as the moun- 
tain behind us, or these deep rooted walls.” 

** Would you then, be so kind, my pretty mis- 
tress, as to inform me what right that crabbed 
father of yours, can have to force you into mar- 
riage with that ugly brute, that bloated, swag- 
gering roystering son of the old count? For the 
life of me I can’t tell.” 

“In sooth, good Annette, you are choice in 
your comparisons, and rather forgetful of my 
father's title to respect ;—however much I may 
be averse to the alliance which he has provided, 
yet the first duty of a child is to its parent, and 
there shall mine be paid, whatever pangs it cause 
me to comply.” 

“In the names of all the saints what has put 
you into such a marvellously dutiful humour this 
evening. I fear that father Gregory’s ghostly 
lectures will persuade my gay mistress to turn 
nun at last, and marry the church, as the best of 
two bad suitors to my lady’s favour.” 

“T pry’thee peace, girl, and disrobe me, for I 
would fain lay my weary head upon my pillow, 
and forget my woes in sleep.” 

It is not for us to enquire whether her dreams 
(if dreams she had) bore any peculiar resemblance 
to one another, or whether her thoughts were 
occupied with any engrossing form ;—but let her 
sleep on while we step backward for a few mo- 
ments to consider the events which had already 
transpired. The Baron de Foix had been one of 
the most powerful nobles in the court of France. 
He had won the laurel of victory in the battle 
field; and in the council none partook more 
largely of his sovereign’sconfidence. Proud and 
ambitious, yet generous and humane, he worship- 
ped all that can confer external honour and dig- 
nity, yet the suit of the humble ever found in him 
a ready and efficient advocate ;—a politician, yet, 
his word, once plighted to any deed, required no 
stronger sanction to ensure its performance. 
Now past the prime of life he retired from the 
noise of camps, and intrigues of courts to his he- 
reditary residence on the banks of the Loire, 
there to superintend the education of his only 
child, the Lady Adelaide, who, while very young, 
had been deprived of the maternal protection 
and nurture, by the unrelenting hand of death. 
In her cradle she had been betrothed to the eldest 
son of the Count de Beaumont. Distanée had 
prevented her association with her intended hus- 
band, and when Albert arrived at the age of 
seventeen, he left home for the tour of Europe, 
in company with an older and more experienced 
friend. Adelaide had just attained her thirteenth 
year, and neither knew nor cared for the trou- 
bles of life, her spirit was bouyant, and her heart 
as pure 

“ As the icicle which hangs on Dian’s temple.” 
She heard of the departure of Albert, but it pass- 
éd without impression through her mind; she 
heard of intelligence that should have been, but 
was not, received. And when all trace of Albert 
had disappeared, when untiring and ahxious in- 
qniries-only resulted in the dreadful news of his 
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death, she clothed her person in mourning garb, 
and perhaps felt sorrowful; but her step was 
soon as light, and her eye as bright asever. The 
disconsolate parents long bewailed the untimely 
fate of their son, and their grief was still greater 
when they beheld the budding graces of Adelaide, 
and thought of the noble spirit of their beloved 
child, now lost to them forever. The younger son 
of the Count de Beaumont, Robert by name, now 
succeeded to his brother's place, and not only as 
heir of his father’s princely estate, but as eldest 
son might claim the hand of Adelaide de Foix. 
He was of a disposition that could brook no con- 
trol ; his passions were his only guides, and guid- 
ed by them he plunged into every species of dis- 
sipation and drank deep of the cup of pleasure, 
drained it to the very dregs, and then experienc- 
ed a strange vacancy, an unaccountable void in 
his existence. As novelty was his only object, 
its form mattered little, provided that it broke 
the dull ray! of his depraved and guilty 
course. ady Adelaide he imagined he could 
find relief; but his advances she repelled with all 
the indignation of offended delicacy, and bade 
him remove his hateful presence till that day when 
the rash and fatal vow of their unthinking parents 
should demand the sacrifice. He left her, as the 
hound shrinks to his kennel when the hand of his 
master has rebuked him. He was conscious of 
the vast, the immeasurable distance between 
them, and he feit how cowardly is guilt when 
confronted with the open brow and unquailing 
eye of innocence. If he was profligate before, 
now was he doubly so, for his only prop had been 
snatched away, one bright spot had been left upon 
the gloom of his soul, but the black clouds of 
guilt and despair now settled upon it and buried 
the whole in one common obscurity. He looked 
forward to the day which should unite their des- 
tinies with feelings of malignity worthy of a fiend, 
and vowed an awfui vengeance on the pure, the 
innocent, the unsuspecting Adelaide. 

The sun had long descended the western hills 
when De Foix and his lovely daughter sat by the 
fireside, each wrapt in deep meditation. Suddenly 
a flash of vivid lightning illumined the hall, and 
played fearfully on the ancient armour that deco- 
rated its walls. “ Holy Mary preserve us,” cried 
the affrighted maid; and the Baron strode to the 
casement just asthe muttering thunder burst into 
a peal so grand, and yet so awful that he started 
back in terror. It seemed but as the blast of 
the trumpet which sounded the onset to the op- 
posing elements. The tempest came. The wind 
sang through the forest. Immense branches 
were torn from the trees; their foliage was strip- 
ped off swiftly as a boy peels the bark froma 
willow wand. Some were uprooted or shattered 
by the fury of the storm like fragile reeds. The 
heavens seemed converted into water, torrents 
rushed down, bearing every thing before them. 
Never had such a storm been witnessed by the 
oldest inhabitants of the castle! the Servants 
huddled together in fear and trembling, crossing 
them#elves, and calling on every saint in the ca- 
lendar. All appeared to think it a visitation 





from heaven for their sins, and all but the Baron 
and father Gregory were petrified and amazed. 
At this moment the warder burst into the ‘Baron’s 
apartment announcing that cries, apparently of 
distress, were heard above the-din and fury of 
the storm. Instantly the Baron sallied forth 
among the pale crowd of his vassals. ‘“ Hence,” 
shouted he, “a purse of gold to the man who 
saves a life to-night.” Not a foot was sti 

but with chattering teeth and failing limbs they 
besought him not to drive them forth to certain 
destruction. It was no timefor parley, and seiz- 
ing a cloak, with father Gregory, he hastily pass- 
ed the drawbridge Which had already beén low- 
ered, and disappeared. Every preparation was 
made for their return, new faggots were piled 
upon the spacious hearth, and a couch was spread 
to receive the sufferer, if such indeed there 
might be. Not many minutes elapsed before the 
heavy step upon the stair announced the arrival 
of the brave men who had ventured to*encounter 
the horrors of the storm for a purpose so noble as 
rescuing a fellow-creature from impending death. 
The door opened, and they appeared, bearing 
between them the apparently lifeless form of a 
young man. He was completely drenched with 
rain, his long hair hung in wild confusion ;—from 
a wound in his forebead the red stream po 
over his livid and ghastly countenance, and 
left arm hung powerless by his side. Hew 
laid upon the couch. On seeing the mangl 
and lacerated form of the stranger, Adelaide 
shrieked aloud, and her father would have borne 
her from the chamber, but, bursting from his 
grasp, she seemed suddenly inspired with more 
than masculine nerve and resolution; and tear- 
ing from her neck an embroidered scarf, she 
bound it round the head of the unhappy sufferer, 
and checked the effusion of blood, which had else 
proved mortal. With her own hands she wiped 
the gore from his face, and assisted the good 
monk in applying bandages and ointments to the 
bruises and helpless limbs. 

She had indeed acted heroically in so distress- 
ing a scene, but, unused to such sights or such 
exertions, a reaction in her feelings ensued, her 
form tottered, her cheek blanched, and she sank 
fainting into the arms of her attendants, by whom 
she was conveyed to her own apartment. 

The stranger had now sunk into a gentle and 
sweet sleep. His form was remarkably well 
proportioned, with strong sinewy limbs, and 
broad expansive chest. The features were 
strikingly handsome, yet strongly marked, as if 
he had been much exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold. He slept tranquilly, and his 
anxious watchers sat by his side, awaiting the 
event. 

“ Father,” said the Baron, “‘ how think you 
came this wound upon the stranger’s forehead? 
splinter of wood makes not such smooth and 
dainty work.” 

“ Had it, my lord, happened in the city’s tho- 
roughfare, my unpractised skill would have pro- 
nounced that wound a poinard’s stroke, but in 
such a place, and such a night—impossible !” 
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“True, good father, no man had dared to strike 
his fellow, when God’s voice spoke so loudly in 
his ear, as it did this dreadful night.” 

* 1t was indeed heaven’s own ‘hand that pros- 
trated yon sturdy oak. Seeking doubtless these 
walls for shelter, this unfortunate youth was in 
the path; the tree fell, and his puny strength was 
crushed beneath it. Yet he has been fashioned 
in no common mould: those brawny limbs are 
little fitting to the silken trappings that bedeck 
his person ; let us pray that his life may be spar- 
ed.” - “ 

The pious father raised hig eyes to heaver, his 
lips moved for a moment in silent prayer, and, as 
if reassured, he sat down beside his patient to 
wait his awaking. 

“ Father, a quiet rest to thee, and our young 
friend. Let nothing be wanting, I pray you, 
that can afford him ease, and relief from sore 
bones, after the stout buffets he hath gotten. Thy 
blessing, father.” 

“Heaven bless thee, the saints protect and 
guard thee, son, and all thou callest thine. Fare 
thee well.” 

The morning sun rose brightly on the wreck 
of the past night, and threw its beams on the 
sleepers in the chateau de Foix. All was now 

ustle: some were repairing the injuries which 

@ storm had caused, some gazing vacantly on 

e scene of destruction, and all dreading to 
meet the anger of their lord for the dastardly 
conduct of the preceding night. The Baron de 
Foix was up with the lark, and as soon as pro- 
priety would allow, visited his stranger guest. 
He was awake and greatly revived, a night’s rest 
had in some measure recruited his frame and re- 
stored his wonted cheerfulness. His wound gave 
no cause for apprehension, and father Gregory 
engaged to allow him freedom to use his limbs in 
a very few days. In phrase far from homely he 
thanked his host for the protection and assistance 
he had afforded, and expressed a hope of being 
one day able to repay his kindness. 

“ A mere trifle,” said the Baron; “ to do one’s 
duty deserves no thanks, fair sir; repay indeed! 
by my halidome, we'll e’en quarrel on that 
ground, and you may chance to get a drubbing 
as little pleasant as yonder stout oak tree served 
you with yestr’een.” 

“ Let it then pass,” replied the stranger, “ my 
tongue shall e’en be silent, if by speaking it cross 
that friendship now so happily begun. But, my 
lord, it seems that you entertain spirits in your 
castle, for there is some vague thought of an 
angel that bound by heaven! ’tis here, 
yes on my brow, the very scarf! Kind host, un- 
riddle my dream—explain, 1 pray thee.” 

“ Well done! sir stranger,” said the Baron, 
laughing, “ well done! thy wits have indeed been 
playing truant, thy brain was not proof agairist 
such hearty knocks. To make an angel of my 
little Adelaide, as pretty a piece of flesh and 
blood as any in clirittendom—the Countess of 
Beaumont that istobe. Ha!ha!ha! But why 
is.not the girl here to welcome our guest.” 

*Ha!” exclaimed the stranger, as the Baron 








closed the door, “ Ha! the Countess of Beau- 
mont! did I hear aright? Good father, am I 
not in the chateau de Foix, and # not this fair 
damsel the lady Adelaide? methinks a light 
breaks in upon my mind.” 

“Thou art right, son, the noble Baron saved 
thee with his own hand; to him, under heaven, 
thou owest thy life.” 

A conversation here ensued, in which father 
Gregory expressed great amazement and hor- 
ror at what he heard, and the lowering frown 
on the stranger’s brow, betokened indignation 
and anger. Their interview was interrupted 
by the entrance of the Baron and his daugh- 
ter, the latter all radiant with health and love- 
liness. The stranger essayed to rise, but weak- 
ness forbade him; and the gentle reproof 
from the lips of Adelaide, as she anxiously in- 
quired after his health repressed his vain at- 
tempts. 

Day after day passed on, the stganger had 
now entirely recovered his strength, but yet 
seemed in no haste to depart. At times he was 
engaged in earnest consultation with father 
Gregory, and always left him with a deep flush 
upon his cheek, and a frown upon his brow; at 
others, by far the most frequem, he might be 
seen by the side of Adelaide, tripping over the 
green lawn, on the shady banks of the Loire, or 
on a fiery steed guiding the palfrey of the lady 
de Foix. Nothing could be done without him, 
her embroidery was without taste unless he had - 
been consulted, her very ornaments were used 
or neglected, as they appeared agreeable or oth- 
erwise to him.’ Inshort all the various symptoms 
of affection, esteem, respect and love succes- 
sively characterised their mutual behaviour. 

One morning he had sent to the lady Adelaide 
to request an interview. It was granted without 
hesitation, and as he moved towards her sitting 
apartment, a strange and undefined sensation 
crept over his frame. He entered, and the blood 
rushed to his own cheek in sympathy, as a deep 
crimson blush overspread the countenance of 
the lady. The room was hung with tapestry, on 
which the cunning hand of the artisan had pour- 
trayed the huge rigid forms of the de Foix fa- 
mily,in many a scene of danger with the infidel, 
and chivalrous exploit at home. The embroi- 
dery frame lay up on a table, all the colours of 
the rainbow conspired to render the group of 
flowers almost as fresh and delicate as on their 
native stems. A guitar rested against a splendid 
mirror, whose broad surface reflected the lady 
Adelaide reclining on a rich ottomaa in an atti- 
tude of thoughtfulness. She started as the door 
opened, but quickly recovering her usual man- 
ner, thus spoke. “ Indeed, sir stranger, (since 
that is the only title thou wilt own,) in what may 
your servant do your pleasure, is it to weave new 
wreaths from the water lilies that deck the mar- 
gin of yon quiet stream, or to take another gallop 
over the rough road that we passed last week; 
speak, in faith thou seemest but half-witted this 
morning.” 

“ Lady Adelaide,” said the stranger in a hesi- 
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tating tone, “ pray do not jest at this time, ’tis 
no time for jesting. Can you have known me 
even thus long, and been unconscious of what I 
feel? Oh! do not frown, nor turn thy head 
away; behold me at thy feet to entreat accept- 
ance of my suit, to ask thee for my bride: I am 
not what I seem; the day is not far distant when 
the cloak shall be cast aside, and I shall then 
stand as I am, the” 

“ Enough!” shrieked the Lady Adelaide.— 
“ Enough, Sir, such language must not, cannot 
bead dressed to me; to tell thee what I feel would 
be but waste of words; suffice it to say, your stay 
in this place must now terminate. Too long 
have we allowed both duty and judgment to 
slumber—away, and leave the affianced bride of 
Robert de Beaumont to her unhappy fate. But 
we part not in anger, accept this trifle as the last 
gift of one who would be thy friend.” 

She unfastened the small locket which rested 
on her bosom, and placed.it in the hand of the 
stranger. He gazed on it for 2 moment, and 
pressing it fervently to his lips, hid it in his bo- 
som. Drawing from his hand a ring of curious 
workmanship, with a plain gold medallion, he 
encircled the unresisting finger of the lady. 
“* Dearest Adelaide,” said he, “ when I am gone, 
look upon this ring, and deign to think on one 
who loves thee, who adores thee, whose whole 
life is but as nothing if not consecrated to thy 
service. We may meet again; yes I will witness 
thy bridal, and behold, the daughter of the house 
of Beaumont.” He turned to depart; Adelaide 
rose to bid him farewell, but her limbs refused 
their support, and she fell fainting, not upon the 
ground, but into the arms of her lover. One 
jong ardent kiss he imprinted upon her lips, and 
hastily ringing the bell tosummon her attendant, 
he rushed from the apartment. In the little 
chapel he found Father Gregory, and by him 
sent his grateful acknowledgments to his noble 
host: a few moments passed in a low but ani- 
mated conversation with the monk, and ere noon 
he was far on his way to the city of Tours. 

On that night the Lady Adelaide occupied the 
balcony before her chamber, indulging in those 
thoughts which we have attempted to record at 
the opening of this tale. She had now attained 
her nineteenth year, the fatal period that was to 
cut short .her freedom for ever. In one short 
week that day would arrive which consigned her 
to the arms of a man, more hateful and loath- 
some to her than the poisonous reptile of the 
mountain cave. But she was resigned to her 
cruel fate, regarding it as the martyr does the 
fire which is to consume his body, she beheld in 
it that trial which should free her from the sor- 
rows of earth, and fit her to join her sainted pa- 
rent in the mansions of the blest. But why should 
she grieve for one whom she had seen but as 
yesterday, of whom she knew little or nothing; 
he might even be as depraved as Robert de 
Beaumont! But no, impossible; his noble bear- 
ing, his frank and courteous manner, refuted on 
the instant such unworthy suspicions ; but why 
conceal his name and family? ‘This she was 








unabie to answer, and amidst these conflicting 
emotions she fell asleep, 

A week soon flew by on the wings of time, and 
ushered in a bright and glorious morn. Around 
the high altar of the celebrated cathedral of 
Tours was a gay and brilliant throng. The 
newly created Abbot of the Benedictine monas- 
tery was there, in all the splendour in which the 
church is pleased to array its dignitaries; seem- 
ingly about to commence some holy rite. In his 
hoary locks, and placid countenance might be re- 
cognised Father Gregory of the chateau de Foix. 
The air was heavy with incense, the solemn peal 
of the organ floated through the dark ‘arches and 
pillars of the noble pile, and added an imposing 
grandeur to the scene. All were marked with 
an air of gravity which caused many a suppressed 
whisper among the surrounding crowd. The 
Baron de Foix was there, and the Count de 
Beaumont, both glittering in the splendid bla- 
zonry of the French nobility of that period, and 
both wearing a look that better became a funeral 
than a bridal. Robert of Beavmont stood by 
his father’s side, habited in a full suit of crimson 
velvet laced with gold, his cloak was fastened by 
a golden clasp, a richly jewelled sword hung by 
his side, and an aigrette of diamonds confined 


the snow-white plume that waved above his — 


brow. But that brow was dark and low’ring, 
the eye was restless, the cheek pale, and his lip 
compressed between his fixed teeth. Some dark 
and terrible presentiment brooded over his spirit, 
and weighed it down to earth. But the Lady 
Adelaide stood like the marble statue that filled 
the adjoining niche. She spoke not, moved not, 
her eye was bent on vacancy, and her features 
were unyielding and of a death-like paleness. 
No gay apparel decked her person; in spite of 
her father’s commands, and the intreaties of her 
maid, a plain white robe covered her with its 
flowing folds; a single string of pearls but par- 
tially bound her dark tresses which floated down 
her back in wild confusion. A ring was on her 
finger, but she heeded it not, all seemed indiffer- 
ent, unconscious, dead. —The music ceased, the 
voice of the holy father rose solemnly—* Who 
shall oppose the union of the Lady Adelaide de 
Foix and the Count Robert de Beaumont ?”— 
“ That will I,” shouted a voice at the other ex- 
tremity of the aisle. An armed step rung on the 
marble pavement, and a knight in full armour 
strode towards the altar, the throng parted round 
him as he passed along. All of his figure that was 
visible shone in armour of brilliant steel, his hel- 
met was surmounted by a sable plume, and the 
vizor was carefully closed. A cloak of purple 
velvet enveloped and effectually concealed the 
upper part of his person. “ J oppose the union,” 
again he cried, as he reached the altar. A dozen 
weapons glanced in the air. 

“ Nay, put up your swords, my business is 
with him,” and he extended his hand towards the 
trembling form of Robert de Beaumont. “‘ Aye, 
quake and tremble, for well thou mayest—know- 
est thou the plain of De Foix castle? Who.way- 


‘Jaid his dearest friend, and left him for dead in 
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the horrors of that storm? Who bribed assassins 
to moisten their daggers in a brother’s blood? 
Who immured him in a dungeon in a foreign 
land, and bade his parents believe him in the 
tomb ? Who planned the ruin of this lady with a 
fiendish cruelty, which the hand of Heaven has 
mercifully averted? Aye, such art thou Robert 
de Beaumont, thou perjured hypocrite, thou hell- 
born villain!” The stranger knight unloosed his 
helmet and disclosed the countenance of the 
wanderer of De Foix castle. If the lightning of 
heaven had fallen on Count Robert, he could not 
have exhibited greater terror and amazement; 
bursting through the circle he rushed swiftly 
from the church. The cloak of the stranger 
now fell from his shoulders, and displayed the 
arms of Beaumont emblazoned in gold upon 
the polished breast-plate; but above all, hung 
the token of Lady Adelaide by a magnificent 
chain of rubies. In a moment he was locked in 
his father’s arms, his mother hung in transports 
over her long lost son, and the lovely fair 





was clasped to the breast of Albert de Beau- 
mont. 

“ Dearest Adelaide,” said he, “ receive thy 
dowry.” And he threw over her head the costly 
chain which supported the precious token of her 
love. But allow me to reclaim my little remem- 
brancer, which might have declared the truth if 
any ill had chanced to me. So saying he drew 
the ring from her finger, and touching a con- 
cealed spring, the medallion flew open, and dis- 
covered the well known family arms of the 
Counts of Beaumont. “ Father,” said he, ad- 
dressing the Abbot, “the service which thou 
wast about to render my ambitious and now fugi- 
tive brother, may apply equally well to the right- 
ful heir of our house, with the consent of thé#e 
our noble host, and dear parents. The voice of 
the Abbot again-was raised, the final benediction 
was pronounced, and as the train departed from 
the cathedral, Albert whispered. to his bride, 
“ Did I not tell thee I would witness thy bridal, 
and behold the daughter of the house of Beau- 





recalled the roses to her pallid cheek, as she * mont.’ Y. P. 
OriginaL 
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Nor long after the events detailed in my last 
* reminiscence,” I was called upon by a rich and 
respectable merchant retired from business, with 
another of those knotty cases which sometimes 
test so severely the ingenuity of counsel. Not- 
withstanding the tnpromising appearance of 
such cases, they were always welcome and were 
conducted by me with far more interest than the 
mere mechanical matters of account, and ques- 
tions of fact, that constitute the greater propor- 
tion of a lawyer’s causes. To an enthusiast in 
the profession, there is a peculiar charm in a 
case where there is evidently a just claim or an 
available defence, (as the case may be) but a 
paucity of testimony to establish the particular 
facts on which you rely. The very mental 
labour to discover and prove from the intrinsic 
evidence of circumstances, or from previous or 
subsequent transactions, the state of facts favour- 
able to the interests of a client, is an enjoyment, 
especially when the effort is successful, which 
amply compensates the exertions made to attain 
it. The case of my client was this:—A bill for 
cabinet furniture, to the amount of five hundred 
dollars, had been sent in to him about six months 
before, and according to his statement paid in 
full to Monstrelet the cabinet maker personally, 
and a receipt taken upon the bill. On the day 
previous to the interview I am narrating, another 
bill for the same furniture was sent in to Mr. 
Leveson, my client, with a request that it might 
be paid at an early day, as Mr. Monstrelet “ had 





to take up a note in bank,” the usual plea to ex- 
cuse importunity of creditors. Astonished and 
indignant, Leveson immediately turned over the 
file of “ bills paid,” and drew out the account of 
Monstrelet duly folded and docketed, but to his 
unbounded astonishment it was not receipted. 
Recollecting perfectly the whole circumstances 
attending the payment, Leveson was naturally 
surprised and almost alarmed, at finding the name 
of “ F. Monstrelet,” which he had himself seen 
written at the bottom of the bill, entirely vanish- 
ed without a trace to tell what had been there. 
Wishing to know the full facts, I requested Mr. 
Leveson to give me a history of every circum- 
stance connected with the settlement of the ac- 
count. ‘“ About July, 18—,” said he, “ just be- 
fore my daughter’s marriage, I took her with me 
one morning to select furniture for her establish- 
ment in her new dwelling; finding at Monstre- 
let’s such articles as suited her, I ordered a side- 
board, some tables and chairs, &c. there, which 
were duly sent home according to order. When 
my bills of the year came in last January, this 
was presented among the rest, and about the end 
of the month, I think the 27th, I called on Mon- 
strelet and paid him, he was at his desk in a 
small room adjoining the ware room, and I 
walked in and paid him, and saw him with my 
own eyes write “ Rec'd. payment, F. Monstre- 
let,” at the bottom of the bill.—* Was this the 
bill?” said I, “here is no trace of the name, 
perhaps this is the one sent you yesterday.” “ No, 
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no,” said he, “this is the one 1 got yester- 
day.” Upon examination of both bills there 
seemed no appearance of a signature on either, 
and how a name which Leveson saw written 
could have vanished so entirely was inexplica- 
ble. “ Are you sure,” said I, “ that you saw him 
write each letter of his name ?’’—** No,” said he, 
after musing a little, “I was standing by the 
desk looking at a very beautiful table top of 
Egyptian marble, but I heard his pen going, and 
saw him throw on the sand and then pour it back 
again, and then 1 saw as plainly as I see you, 
*Rec’d. payment, F. Monstrelet.’’”—“ Hah,” 
said I, “‘ you did not then see what he had writ- 
ten until after he had sanded it ?”—“ No, but—” 
the infernal scoundrel!” shouted Leveson, as the 
idea I wished to suggest flashed on his mind, “ that 
is it, by heaven.” The reader will be able to un- 
derstand our discovery, if he will dip his pen in 
clear water and write rapidly a short sentence, 
name or word, and then immediately throw on a 
quantity of black writing-sand. The water will 
moisten the size or fine glue with which all writ- 
ing paper is covered, and the sand being thrown 
on immediately will adhere where the pen has 
passed. But a part of our case, however, was 
yet examined, and it would avail us little that 
we knew the mode in which the fraud was effect- 
ed, unless we could also make it apparent to a 
jury by legal evidence—to effect this was my next 
object. “Was any person present when you 
paid Monstrelet.”— No one was in the little 
room or office I know, but some one might have 
been in the ware room.’’—* Try to recollect.” 
After a silence of a few moments, “I have it,” 
said Leveson—“ as 1 went out of the office into 
the ware room, I saw old Mr. La Fleur the 
French merchant, in —— street; asI ieft the 
office he went in with Monstrelet.”—‘“‘ Do you 
think he could have seen you pay Monstrelet.” 
—* I should scarcely think it, but there is a glass 
door to the office and it may be.”—“ Do you re- 
member how you paid the bill? was it in a check 
or notes ?”—“ In a check! no, I know it was in 
one note of $500, but what would that prove ?” 
“Do you remember from whom you got that 
note ?”—“ Yes, it was paid me that morning by 
Davis.”"— What the hardware merchant.”— 
“No! he isa teller in the M—— Bank, and I 
remember saying at the time to my daughter, 
‘see, my dear, this will just furnish your front 
parlour.’ As soon as I had done breakfast, I 
called at Monstrelet’s, and paid him the note 
within an hour after I had received it.”—“*‘ Where 
does he keep his account,” said I.—“ I believe in 
the M—— Bank.” —“I should like to see Da- 
vis,” said I,“‘can you call here with him this 


afternoon after bank hours, and if possible, get 


La Fleur to accompany you.”” Having thus en- 
lightened my client I dismissed bim, and oc- 
cupied myself in devising other schemes to ferret 
out the truth, should this prove abortive. The 
writing with water showed beyond question a 
plan laid beforehand, and a mind so depraved as 
to be capable of any crime to effect its purpose ; 
so far the complexion of the case was against me, 








although the proverbial desertion of the guilty 
by their tempter after the commission of crime, 
, Was a probability in the cause very favourable 
to the intended victim of fraud. Some little ac- 
quaintance with the administration of criminal 
justice, had exhibited to my astonishment the 
ingenious, acute and forecasting rogue, after the 
commission of crime, becoming so entirely bereft 
of discretion as to neglect the plainest and com- 
monest maxims of prudence, and daring detec- 
tion with the recklessness of insanity. ‘The cul- 
prit, in the present instance, whatever might be 
the similarity in moral turpitude, was to be sure 
less guilty in the eye of the law than the robber 
or burglar, but the cases are very rare where the 
true character of such a transaction can success- 
fully elude a diligent and judicious investigation. 
Some rent in the cloak of fraud almost invaria- 
bly lets through the ray of truth, and most fre- 
quently at a time when detection appears most 
improbable. My hopes of success were much 
more sanguine after a conversation with Davis 
and La Fleur; the nature of their testimony will 
be seen at a more advanced state of the tale. 
Having thus examined the strength of our posi- 
tion, I directed my client to inform Monstrelet 
that having already paid the bill, it would not be 
paid a second time, without entering into any 
reasoning or explanation whatever. A suit was 
in conscquence instituted and in due time brought 
to trial, the plaintiff’s counsel being one of those 
pettifoggers who infest, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the respectable profession of which they 
claim to be members. The cause having been 
opened, the delivery of the articles was proved 
by “the books of original entry,” as they are ° 
professionally called, established by the oath of 
Monstrelet himself, who it appeared was his own 
book keeper. The claim being thus proved for 
the plaintiff, the witness was mine for cross ex- 
amination, and I commenced “ fort brusque- 
ment,” as a Frenchman would say. ‘ Do you 
mean to assert that these articles were never 
paid for?”—W. “ Do you suppose I would sue if 
they were?”—Q. “I do! but answer my ques- 
tion. Do you not know that this bill (showing 
it,) was paid, and a receipt written in water and 
then sanded over?” The jury at this query 
leaned forward anxiously, and the witness evi- 
dently started, but answered—“ No, the bill was 
never paid from that day to this, and he is a liar 
who”— The court here interposed and exhorted 
to a more decorous behaviour, and as my object 
was gained I dismissed the witness from the stand. 
In opening for the defendant, I admitted that the 
case had been proved, and that ‘the evidence 
offered, if not satisfactorily rebutted, would en- 
title the plaintiff toa verdict. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
[ continued, “ if we should show you, gentlemen, 
that an infamous trick has been resorted to, in 
fraud of the defendant, if we should prove the 
very note in which the bill was paid, if we should 
trace this identical bank note into the hands of 
the plaintiff within an hour from the time at which 
we assert that it was paid him, we do not ask too 
much from your good sense or from your honest 














indignation, when we demand a verdict in our 
favour.” Our first witness was then called from 
an adjoining room where | had requested him to 
remain. After having been sworn, the clerk as” 
usual, asked the name,“ Jean Baptiste Marie 
Adolphe Etienne du Cange La Fleur,” replied 
the bowing Frenchman, to the amusement of the 
audience and the no small perplexity of the 
clerk. “ Do you know the plaintiff or defendant 
Mr. La Fleur,” asked 1.—W. “ Le plentive! ah 
mon Dieu, qu’est ce que c’est! what is plentive?” 
Having explained the terms—“ Ah! oui, je con- 
nois bien, I am well acquaint Mons. Monstrelet 
et Mons. Leveson.”—Q. “ Do you know any 
thing of the payment of a bill to Monstrelet by 
Leveson in January Jast?”—W. “ Ah! qu’il ne 
deplaise a Messieurs les respectables les juges,” 
very deeply bowing to the court, “au mois de 
janvier passe, in Janvery past, at the twenty 
seven a peu pres, je me suis passe chez Mons. 
Monstrelet, I have called to Mons. Monstrelet, 
to pay to him a littel compte his beel vat he sen 
me; eh bien, when I pass to his room, il y a there 
was Mons. Leveson, who come out of le bureau 
the office of Mons. Monstrelet, qui lui ouvre la 
porte du bureau, who open to him the door and 
say bien oblige ver much oblige to you, Sir, and 
then. Mons. Leveson, fold up un morceau de pa- 
pier, a piece of paper wis write on him, and put 
it in his pocket—je salue, I say bon jour Mons. 
Leveson, and I enter to the desk with Mons. 
Monstrelet, to pay my beel,’—Q. “ Have you 
that bill with you ?”—W. “ Oui, Monsieur! le 
voici,” producing a bill to the amount of $388,56 
and receipted at the bottom, “ Recd. payt. Jan. 
27, 18—, F. Monstrelet.”,—Q. “ Well! what fur- 
ther occurred ?”—W. “‘ Quand je payais, while I 
was pay my beel, I see on the desk a bank note 
de cing cent gourds, of Five Hunder Dollar, of 
the M—— Banque; c’etoit dechiré, it was tore | 
mais nonpas tout a fait not quite tear through into 
two piece, it has been sewed with silk green.— 
While he was write the recette, I see heem make 
un grand R pour commencer, to begeen Recd., 
voyez vous Messieurs,” said he, showing his 
own bill to the jury, “ but it had not couleur, 
was not black de tout,‘ Ha, Monsieur,’ I say, 
* your eenk is ver pale,’ ‘ pshaw !’ he say, ‘where 
is the eenkstan ?’ then he write my recettg and I 
go away—et c’est tout Messieurs.’’—Q. “ Should 
you know that bank note ?”—W. “ Ah! oui, je 
suppose, I think so—Ah mort de ma vie le voici, 
it is the ver note, j’en suis sur,’ exclaimed he, 
as I submitted the note to his inspection, “ Voila 
the seelk green.”’ The paper representative 
went the rounds of the jury, and then ascended 
to the bench, whence it returned to the witness, 
who on cross examination, was more and more 
positive of its identity, and repeated without in- 
consistency his original account of the occur- 
rences. The next witness called was Robert 
Davis, one of those accurate, methodical, pre- 
cise men whose whole intellect is absorbed in 
the business of his life, in short, the very ditto of 
the faithful chief clerk of Osbaldistone and 





Tresham in Rob Roy. Such a man remembers 
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every note that passes through his hands, and can 
almost tell the name of every depositor, and the 
amount of every deposit for a week together. 
Having been affirmed, for such men never take 
an oath, I asked, “‘ Did you in the latter end of 
January last pay asum of money to Mr. Leveson 
the defendant ?’”—W. “ I did on the 27th of last 
January, pay to Mr. Leveson Five Hundred dol- 
lars, for a friend of mine residing in the country, 
it was paid between 7 and 8 in the morning, in 
one note of $500, of the M—— Bank in this city; 
this is the note; had accidentally torn it and 
sewed it thus with greén silk; the number is 
1259, letter B—my reason for remembering this 
is, that my friend in his letter mentioned and 
noted the number and letter, and on receiving it 
I compared the note with the description.” En 
passant: my reader is not to suppose that all these 
facts were detailed by such a man as Davis in 
the unbroken series in which they appear; on the 
contrary, I think that ten words of question 
might produce on an average three of answer. 
The results of the examination were the follow- 
ing facts, viz. that among the earliest depositors 
in the M@—— Bank (of which Davis was receiving 
teller,) on the morning of the 27th of January, 
was the plaintiff Monstrelet, so often alluded to; 
his deposit on that occasion was $888,56, a part 
of which was the identical note of $500, and the 
balance La Fleur’s check on the M—— Bank. 
The cross examination elicited nothing in any 
way advantageous to the plaintiff, whose cause 
was not subserved by a violent and abusive ha- 
rangue from his counsel, imputing perjury almost 
in express terms to the defendant’s witnesses. 
The jury, as soon as they had received the few 
words in nature of a charge from the bench, gave 
in through their foreman a verdict for the de- 
fendant. The infamous Monstrelet was arrested 
on a charge of perjury, convicted and senten¢ged 
and finally died in prison. The satisfaction of. 
my client was of course great, not so much on 
account of the sum at stake, as from the indig- 
nation which a fraudulent attempt excites in the 
object of the deceit. Inthe present instance the 
public voice was loud against the offender, the 
fraud having been perpetrated not among the 
mazes and intricacies of mercantile transactions, 
but in the plain and uncomplicated intercourse 
of man and man. My own gratification was 
commensurate with the difficulty of detection 
and the public exposure of the unprincipled dis- 
honesty of the unsuccessful rogue, thus adding 
another tothe many illustrations of the old pro- 
verb, “* Honesty is the best Policy.” S. 
—p>————_ 
THE EYE. 

Tue eye is indeed the feature by which genius 
is most truly asserted; or rather, it is the feature 
from which genius cannot be excluded. We 
have seen every other part of the human face di- 
vine without indications of the spirit within—the 
mouth which spoke not of the talent possessed, 
and the brow that indicated no powers of the ca- 
pacious mindj but we never knew a superior 
nature which the eye did not proclaim. 
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PRIZE POEM, 


THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Amr those forest shades that proudly rear'd 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favouring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. Tuere, with vigorous arin 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 

His little son with question and cesponse 

Beguiled the toil. 


* Boy. thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees, and when their giant trunks 
Pail, how the firm earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sail’d 
So many days on toward the setting sun? 
Compared to tha, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.”’ 


“ Father, the brook 
That by our door went sioging, when I launch'd 
My tiny hoat with all the sportive boys, 
When school was o'er, is dearer far to me 
Than ali these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bound 
Of our first home from Whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 
Than this dark furest shutting out the day.”’ 


“ What, ho! my litle girl,"’—and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contain’d 
The noon's r- past, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 


* See, dearest, see 
Yon bright-wing'd parroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red bird echoing through the trees, 
Making rich music. Did'st thou ever hear 
In far New-Engiand such a meliow tone ?”’ 


‘* ] had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, aad his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
. My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In that first home. I should be happier now 





Methinks, fT could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.’ 


Siow Night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the Emigrant 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declin’d, sat listening long 
To the swollen waiers of the Llinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake— 


Wife !—did I see thee brush away a tear ?-= 
Say, was it so?——Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring gues's, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.”* 
‘** No—no !—All was so still around, methought, 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
Which 'mid the church where erst we paid our vows 
So tuneful peai'd. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolv’d the il'usion ;"——and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow—the fond caress that sooth'd 
Her waking infant, re-assured his seul 
That wheresoe'er the pure affections dwell 
And strike u healthful root, is happiness. 
Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank— 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when Reason siumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Uprese ube busy mart 
Of his own native city--roof and spire 
All glittering bright, in Fancy’s fiost- work ray. 
Forth came remember'd forms--with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtur'd, proudly neigh’d— 
The favourite dog, exulting round his feet 
Frisk’d, with shrill, joyous bark—familiar doors 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten--and till morning, rov'd 
*Mid the lov’d scenery of his father-land. 
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“ Husn, Margaret, 1 see it again! poor little 
thing, how it limps! Hush! I declare it has 
gone through the hedge into the churchyard. 
Wait one, only one mornent, dear sister, and I 
shall certainly catch it,’—and over the church- 
yard stile bounded Rose Sunderland, as lightly 
as a sunbeam, or, I should rather say, to be in 
keeping with the time and place, as lightly as a 
moonbeam ; for that favourite orb of love and 
ladies had risen, even while the golden hue of 
an autumnal sun lingered in the sky, and its 
pale, uncertain beams silvered the early dew- 
drops, which the gay and thoughtless girl shook 
from their verdant beds in her rapid movements. 
But Rose cared little about disturbing dew-drops, 
or indeed any thing else that interfered with the 
pursuit that occupied her for themoment. With 
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the eagerness of sixteen she had pursued a young 
wounded leveret among the silent tombs, as 
thoughtlessly as if she trod only on the sweet wild 
thyme, or humble daisy ; and when she had near- 
ly wearied out the objcct of her anxicty, she saw 
it take shelter under the worn arch of an ancient 
monument with evident satisfaction, convinced 
that now she could secure her prize if Margaret 
would only come to her assistance. 

“ Sister, sister,” repeated she, eagerly, “come! 
if we do not take it, it will surely become the 
prey of some weazel or wild cub-fox before 
morning.” 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

“ One would think you were pacing to a fune- 
ral,” said Rose, pettishly. “If you will do no- 
thing else, stand there at least, and—now I have 











it!” exclaimed she, joyously; “ its little heart 
pants—poor thing! I wonder how it got injured!” 

“Stop,” replied her sister, in a low, agitated 
voice; “ you forget—yet how can you forget ?— 
who it is that rests here; who—” She placed 
her hand upon a plain stone pedestal, but strong 
and increasing emotion prevented her finishing 
the sentence. 

** My dear Margaret, forgive me! it is ever 
thus; I am fated to be your misery. I am sure 
1 never thought—” 

“ Think now then, Rose, if it be bnt for a mo- 
ment; think, that only one little year has passed 
since he was with us; since his voice, so wise and 
yet so sweet, was the music of our cottage; his 
kindness the oil and honey of our existence. 
Though the arrow had entered into his soul, it 
festered not, for no corruption was there. When 
he was reviled, he reviled not again; and though 
his heart was broken, his last words were, ‘ Lord, 
thy will, not mine, be done.’ My dear, dear 
father,” she continued, sinking, at the same mo- 
ment upon her knees, and clasping her hands in 
devout agony, “ teach me to be like thee.” —“* Say 
me, rather,” ejaculated tne sobbing Rose, whcse 
grief now was as vividas her exultation had been ; 
say, teach Rose to be like thee: you are like 
our father; but Iam nothing! anything! Oh, 
Margaret, can you forgive me? There, I'll let 
the hare go this moment; I'll do any thing you 
wish; indeed 1 will.” 

* Do not let it go,” replied Margaret Sunder- 
land, who had quickly recovered her self-posses- 
sion ; “ it would be ill done to permit any suffer 
ing near his grave.”” After a brief pause she rose 
from her knees, and passing her arm through her 
sister’s, left the churchyard to its moonlight soli- 
tude. 

The silence was soon broken by the younger, 
who observed, 

* Sister, I forgot to tell you that I met Lady 
Louisa Calcraft this morning at the Library, and 
she took no notice of me.” 

“ The ban is upon you, and upon us all, Rose,” 
replied Margaret, turning her pale, but beauti- 
ful countenance towards her sister—* The ban 
* Of buried hopes 

And prospects faded.’ 
Would to God that that were all; that any sacri- 
fice on my part could pay the debts my poor 
father in his honest, but wild speculations, incur- 
red. The Calcrafis in Lincoln!—but they are 
everywhere. I could ill have borne a scornful 
look from one of them.” 

“They are friends of Ernest Heathwood’s, are 
they not?” 

A deep and glowing crimson, which luckily 
the obscurity of the night preserved from obser- 
vation, mantled the cheeks of Margaret Sunder- 
land, while she replied :— 

“ Yes, I believe so; but, dear Roe, you might 
have spared me the mention of his name.” 

“I am ever doing wrong,’ murmured poor 
Rose, as her sister withdrew her arm from within 
her's. 

Margaret and Rose Sunderland were the 
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daughters of a ruined merchant—of one, indeed, 
who had been a prince yesterday, and a beggar 
to-day—of one whose argosies had gone forth, 
but returned no more—whose name one year 
would have guaranteed millions—yet who died 
the next, wanting a shilling. Maurice Sunder- 
land had cheerfully surrendered all to his credi- 
tors, yet that all was insufficient to satisfy any 
thing like the claims made, and justly made, upon 
him. House, plate, jewels, servants, had all been 
sacrificed. Nota vestige of their former pros- 
perity lingered; and they who had revelled in 
superfluities now wanted the most common ne- 
cessaries. A small jointure alone remained ; and 
in that his wife had only a life interest. 

Mrs. Sunderland was vain, weak, selfish; a 
woman who knew not what it was to grow old 
gracefully, and who haunted youthful pleasures 
witha wrinkled brow, a flaxen wig, and a painted 
cheek; her mind was inconceivably small. She 
wept more for the loss of her diamonds and Dres- 
den than for her husband’s misfortunes. 

Pecuniary difficulties were only the commence- 
ment of Margaret’s trials. Tne family removed 
to Lincoln, as one or two relations lived there, 
who could forward the plans Miss Sunderland 
had formed for their support. Her affection 
for her father would not permit her to leave 
him to the care of a giddy, childish sister, and 
her almost idiotic mother; particularly as his 
health was visibly sinking, and nature appeared 
unable to repair the inroads of disease. She 
therefore accepted, most joyfully, the charge of 
the education of four little girls, her cousins. 
Her father raised no obstacle to this plan; though 
his withered cheek flushed, and his hand trem- 
bled the first day that he saw his beautiful Mar- 
garet quietly arranging and superintending her 
eleves in the back parlour of their cottage; but 
her mother’s caprice end spirit of contradiction, 
was a constant source of mortification, although 
it tended still more to draw forth her daughter's 
virtues: she was never satisfied; always regret- 
ting their past splendour, always reproaching 
poor Margaret with having degraded her family. 
by condescending to become a “ School Mis- 
tress; and yet thoughtlessly squandering her 
hard earnings onselfish enjoyments: this was not 
all—no one who has only read of “ the delightful 
task of teaching the young idea how to shoot.” 
can form any estimate of the self-denial, the self- 
abasement which must be the portion of an in- 
structress; particularly if she be conscientious 
in the discharge of her duty. All influences to 
be useful, must be exercised with discretion ; and 
alas! it is but a short step from dominion to ty- 
ranny. Margaret was obliged to practice as well 
as preach; and indeed, the one without the 
other is always unavajling: she had to watch not 
only herself, but others; so that her maxims 
might be really useful to those she sought to im- 
prove. She wished to make them not only 
accomplished but informed; and “her new 
system,” as it. was called, was subject to 
many animadversions, both from her relatives 
and their friends, who, as usual on such occasions, 
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quite forgot what Miss*Sunderland had been in 
what she was, treated her merely as “ the gover- 
ness,” and admitted her only as such into their 
houses. At one of those visits, which she conti- 
nually shrank from, and only endured as an oc- 
casional penance, she met the very Ernest 
Heathwood, whom Rose so unwjttingly alluded 
to during their evening’s walk. The eldest son 
of a Baronet, who, with his new honoursgs had 
changed, it was understood, a mercantile for a 
somewhat aristocratic name, was a likely person 
to attract the attention, and win the civilities of 
all within his sphere; and he was welcomed to 
the mansion of one of Miss Sunderland’s relatives 
with extraordinary courtesy. Margaret, always 
collected, always dignified, neither sought nor 
avoided his attentions; but silently suffered all the 
little manceuvres of second-rate country-town so- 
ciety to take their course. The anxiety thatsome 
mothers evinced, to crowd a tribe of ill-dressed 
daughters to a tuneless piano, and there show 
off their skill in the various departments of first, 
second, and third harmony; while others con- 
tented themselves with exhibiting the more 
quiet, and consequently, more endurable litter 
of card drawings and Poonah painting, could 
only excite a feeling of pity in such a mind as 
Margaret’s. Pity, that woman should so tho- 
roughly mistake the end and aim of her creation, 
as to descend to be the mistress of a puppet-show 
—and something more severe than pity, towards 
the other sex who outwardly encourage, while 
they inwardly despise such petty traps of slavery ! 
“ An age,” reflected Margaret, “ which values 
itself on caricature, parody, or burlesque, can 
produce little that is sublime, either in genius or 
virtue. Yet those qualities, and the display of 
imperfect, and, in nine cases out of ten, most 
senseless accomplishments, amuse ; and we live 
in an age that must be amused, though our best 
and noblest feelings pay the forfeiture ;” and she 
employed her slender fingers with tenfold care to 
build up the card castle which her little pupil, 
Cicely, had thrown down. 

“Tt is abominable,” whispered her sister, “ to 
hear such bad music, while you could give us so 
much that is good.”’ A quiet motion of her sis- 
ter’s finger to her lips prevented farther observa- 
tion; and the card castle bade fair to mount 
three stories, when suddenly Ernest Heathwood 
turned round, and, addressing himself to the fair 
architect, asked, if now she would favour them, 
for he was sure she could. ‘‘ Oh. yes,’’ observed 
one of the Dowagers, “ of course Miss Sunder- 
land can and will; she teaches so well, that she 
must bea proficient.” Some feeling of pride, 
perhaps, for it will linger, despite our better 
judgment, called so exquisite a blush to Marga- 
ret’s cheek; and young Heathwood gazed on her 
with such respectful, yet vi$ible admiration, that 
were she not “ only a governess,” the entire fe- 
male sex, likely to be married, or given in mar- 
riage, would have thrown up, the game as hope- 
less; but the eldest son of @ rich baronet would 
never think of the daughter of a broken merchant 





—and a governess! the thing was impossible— 
quite. 

What Ernest Heathwood did think while Mar- 
garet commenced that sweet ballad of Moore’s, 
“ All that’s bright must fade,” it is impossible to 
say; but a thrill, amounting to anguish, was felt 
by every one in the room, by the peculiar man- 
ner in which she pronounced the following lines: 

Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching ? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking."’ 
Then it was that Ernest Heathwood saw into her 
very soul; and felt that she must have indeed 
known change and misfortune. Music is dan- 
gerous from lips of beauty, but more dangerous 
from those of feeling; the union of both was too 
much for Ernest’s philosophy, and he was, it 
raust be confessed, somewhat bewildered during 
the remainder of the evening. She inspired him 
not only with interest, but admiration; and he 
experienced more anxiety than he cared to ex- 
press, when her history was truly, though it ap- 
peared to him, coldly communicated by her rela- 
tive, the next day, with the additional intelligence 
that her father had been seized only that morning 
with paralysis; and little hopes were entertained 
of his recovery! He called constantly at the 
cottage; but it was not until some time after the 
bereavement which Margaret, above all, lament- 
ed, that he saw the being who had more interest 
for him than ever. There are peculiar circum- 
stances, which train our susceptibilities to re- 
Ceive impressions ; and misfortune either softens 
or hardens the heart: the incapacity of her mo- 
ther, the volatility of her sister, rendered them 
both unfit companions for the high-minded Mar- 
garet; and she might well be pardoned for anti- 
cipating the evening that now invariably brought 
Ernest to the cottage, as the time, when, freed 
from toil and restraint, she would meet the 
sympathy and tenderness, without which a 
woman’s heart must be indeed sad and unsatisfi- 
ed: she was not, like many other wise and pru- 
dent people, at all aware of the danger of her 
position. She had no idea that while seeking to 
alleviate and dispel her sorrows, by what she 
termed friendly converse, a deep and lasting sen- 
timent was silently, but surely, implanting itself 
in her bosom; and that time and opportunity 
were fostering it, either for her happiness or 
misery. Her girlhood had passed without any 
of what we call the frippery of love: how she 
had escaped the contagion of flirtation, heaven 
knows! perhaps it might be attributed to a cer- 
tain reserve of manner, which served as a beacen 
to fools and puppies, towvarn them off the rocks 
and sands of female intellect, whenever it was 
their fortune to encounter Margaret Sunderland. 

Amongst the wealthy citizens, many had 
sought her hand; but she was not to be courted 
in a golden shower; and after her father’s fai- 
lure, none remembered the beautiful daughter 
of the unfortunate merchant; it was therefore 
not to be wondered at, that she valued him 
who valued her for herself, and herself only; 











and dreamt the dream that can be dreamt but 
once. 

Many evenings were spent in that full and 
perfect trustfulness, which pure and virtuous 
hearts alone experience. So certain, indeed, 
appeared the prospect of her happiness, that 
she sometimes doubted its reality: and when 
a doubt as to the future did arisé, it pressed so 
heavily, so very heavily, upen her heart, that, 
witha gasping eagerness, which excited her own 
astonishment, she cast it from ber, as a burden 
too much for her to bear. 

She had known and loved Frnest for some 
months, when, one morning, their only servant 
interrupted her little school, by saying tnat a 
gentleman in the parlour wished to speak with 
her. On entering the room, a short dark elderly 
man returned her graceful salutation, with an 
uncouth effort at ease and self-possession. 

* Miss Sunderland, I presume.” 

She bowed ;—a long pause succeeded, which 
neither seemed willing to interrupt, and when 
Margaret raised her eyes to his, there was some- 
thing—she could hardly tell what, that made her 
think him the bearer of evil tidings. Yet was 
the countenance not unpleasing to look upon— 
the expanded and somewhat elevated brow—the 
round full eye that had rather a benign than 
stern expression, would have betokened a kind 
and even gentle being, had not the lower portion 
of the’ face boded meanness and severity—the 
mouth was thin and compressed—the chin lea 
and short—the nose looked as if nature had in- 
tended at first to mould it according to the most 
approved of Grecian features, but suddenly 
changing her plan, left it stubbed and stunted at 
the end, a rude piece of unfinished workmanship. 

“ Madam,” he at last commenced, “ you are, I 
believe, acquainted with my son.” 

“ Sir” 

“ My son, Mr. Ernest Heathwood.” 

Again Margaret replied by bowing. 

“| have resided many years abroad, but i 
your father was living he would know me well.” 

The word “ Father’ was ever a talisman to 
poor Margaret, and she looked into his face, as 
if imploring him to state how he had known her 
parent; he evidently did not understand the ap- 
peal, and continued, in a constrained manner, 
his lips compressed, so as scarcely to permit 
egress to his words,and his eyes bent on the car- 
pet, unwilling to meet her now fixed and anxious 
gaze. 

“TI have every respect for you, Miss Sunder- 
land; and yet 1 feel it but right to mention in 
time, that a union between you and my son is 
what I never could—never will agree to. The 
title,” (and the new baronet drew up his little 
person with much diguity,) “4 cannot prevent 
his having, but a shilling of my money goes not 
with it, unless he marries with my perfect con- 
sent; forgive me, young lady, I esteem your cha- 
racter, I—J—” he raised his eyes, and the death- 
like hue of Margarei’s features seemed, for the 
first time, to give him the idea that he spoke toa 
being endowed with feeling: “Good God, Miss 
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Sunderland, I was not prepared for this—I had 
hoped matters had not gone so far—I—then you 
really love Ernest.” 

“ Whatever my sentiments, Sir, may be to- 
wards your son,” she replied, ali the proud wo- 
man roused within her, * I would never entail 
beggary on him.” ' 

* Well spoken, faith; and | am sure, Miss 
Sunderland, that—had you—in short yen must be 
aware this is a very delicate subject—5ut had 
you fortune equal to my hopes for Ernest, I would 
prefer you, upon my soul I would, thaugh I never 
saw you till this moment, to any woman in Eng- 
land. You see,’ he persisted, assuming the tone 
of low-bred confidence, “ I have, as a mercantile 
man, had many losses, perhaps you know that ?” 
he paused for a reply, which Margaret could not 
give. ** These losses must be repaired, and there 
is only one way to do so: if I had not the station 
to support which I have, it would not signify; 
but as a man of title, the truth is, I require, ard 
must have ten or twenty thousand pounds within 
a very little time; there is but one way to obtain 
it; you would not—” (and here the man of rank 
forgot himself in the husband and father,) ** you 
would not, I am sure, by persisting in this love 
affair, entail ruin upon me and mine. Ernest 
has two sisters and a mother, Miss Sunderland.” 

Margaret's breath came short and thick, the 
room recled round, and, as she endeavoured to 
move to the open window, She must have fallen, 
but for the support which Sir Thomas Heath- 
wood afforded her. 

*«T will never bring ruin on any one,” she said, 
at last: ** what is it you require of me?” 

“To write and reject, fully and entirely, my 
son’s addresses, and never, never, see him 
more.” 

* This, Sir, I cannot do; I will see him once 
more for the last time, this evening. I will prac- 
tise no deccit, but I will tell him what is neces- 
sary: there, Sir. you have my word, and may the 
Almighty ever preserve you and yours from the 
bitter sin of poverty !” 

Well might the old Baronet dread the effects 
of another interview between Margaret and his 
son, when he himself experienced such a sensa- 
tion of awe and lov€ towards this self-denying 
girl; yet such was the holy truth of her resolve, 
that he had not power to dispute it, and he left 
the cottage, after various awkward attempts to 
give utterance to his contending feelings. 

The evening of that eventful day was clear 
and balmy; the flowers of early spring dissemi- 
nated their fracrance over every little weed and 
blade of crass, till they were all impregnated 
with a most,sweet odour ; the few insects which 
the April sun calls into existence, clun wearily 
to the young tendrils fur support, and the oak 
leaves of the past Autumn still rustled beneath 
the tread of the creeping hedge-hog, ur switt- 
footed hare. It was a tranquil hour, and Mar- 
garet Sunderland repined at its tranquillity. * 1 
could have better parted from him in storm and 
tempest, than amid such a scene as this,” she 


said, as she leaned against the gnarled trunk of 
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a withered beech-tree for support; the next mo- 
ment, Ernest was at her side. 

“ And thus, to please the avarice of my father, 
Margaret, you cast me off for ever: you turn me 
adrift, you consent to my union witlr another, 
though you have often said, that a union unhal- 
lowed by affection, was indeed unholy; is this 
consistency ?” 

“ IT came not here to reason, but to part from 
you; to say, Ernest Heathwood, what I never 
said before, that so true is my affection for you, 
that I will kneel to my Maker, ard fervently and 
earnestly implore him to bless you, to Lless your 
bride, to multiply happiness and prosperity to 
your house, and to increase exceedingly your 
riches and good name.” 

“ Riches!” repeated her lover, (like all lovers) 
contemptuously ; “* with you, [ should not need 
them.” 

“ But your family; you can save them from 
the misery of poverty, from the plague spot which 
marks, and blights, and curses, all whom it ap- 
proaches. I should have remembered,” she added 
with unwonted asperity, “ that it rested upon us, 
and not have suffered you to be contaminated by 
its influence.” 

Many were the arguments he used, and the 
reasons he adopted, to shake what he called her 
mad resolve; he appealed to her affections, but 
they were too strongly enlisted on the side of 
duty to heed his arguments, and after some re- 


proaches on the score of caprice and inconsist- 
ency, which she bore with more patience than 
women so circumstanced generally possess, he 
left her under feelings of strong excitement and 


displeasure. He had not given himself time to 
consider the sacrifice she made; he felt as if she 
deserted him from a feeling of overstrained 
pride, and bitterly hinted, (though he knew it to 
be untrue at the time,) that it might be she had 
suddenly formed some other attachment. When 
she found herself indeed alone, in the dim twi- 
light, at their old trysting spot, though while he 
was present she had repelled the last charge with 
true womanly contempt, yet she would fain have 
recalled him to reiterate her blessing, and assure 
him that, though her resolve was unchangeable, 
she loved him with a pure anf unsullicd faith. 
Had he turned on his path, he would have seen 
her waving him back; and the tears which de- 
luged her pale cheeks would have told but too 
truly of the suppressed agony she had endured. 
A few days only had elapsed, amd she had out- 
wardly recovered her tranquility, though but ill 
fitted to go through her daily labours as before, 
when Rose so unexpectedly mentioned his name. 
When the two girls entered the little cottage, it 
Was evident that something was necessary to 
dispel Mrs. Sunderland’s ill temper. 
“ Yes, it’s a pretty little thing; what loves of 
_ eyes it has, and such nice long ears! but really, 
Margaret, you must not go out and leave me at 
home without a sixpence; there was no silver in 
your purse and the, post-boy came here, and re- 
fused to leave a London letter without the money; 
how impudent these fellows are—so—” 











Margaret interrupted her mother, by saying, 
that she had left ten or twelve shillings in her 
purse. 

** Ay, very true, so you did, but a woman €all- 
ed with such an assortment of swect collars, and 
it is so seldom I have an opportunity now of 
treating myself to any little article of dress, that 
I used them, it was so cheap, only cleven and 
sixpence, with so lovely a border of double-hem 
stitch, and the ccrners worked in the most deli- 
cate bunches of fusia—here it is!” 

“* And did the letter really go back, mother?” 

“ T wish you would not call me mother ; it is 
so vulgar! every one says mamma, even married 
women. No, it did not go back; 1 sent Mary 
into the little grocer’s to borrow falf-a-crown. 
You need not get so red, child: 1 said you were 
out—had my purse—and would repay it to-mor- 
row morning.” 

Degradation on degradation, thought poor 
Margaret, as she took the letter, and withdrew 
to her chamber. “ 1 cannot repay it to-morrow; 
that was the last silver in the house;—I know 
not where to get a shilling till next week.” 

* Rose,” said Margaret, a short time after, as 
the former entered their bed-room, “* come hither: 
sit here, and look over the communication I re- 
ceived this night from London.” 

“ What a vulgar looking letter !—such coarse 
paper, and such a scribbely-scrabbely hand!” 
Whatever the hand or paper might be, after she 
had fairly commenced, she did not again speak 
until she had finished the perusal from beginning 
to end, and then, with one loud cry of joy, she 
threw herself into her sister’s arms. ‘“* Margaret, 
dear Margaret, to think of your taking this so 
quietly, when 1—my dear sister, I shall certainly 
lose my senses. We shall be rich—more rich 
than ever, and you can marry Ernest—dear, 
kind Ernest—and we can live in London, and 
keep our carriage, and, Oh, Margaret, I am so 
happy! let us tell our mother—mamma—I beg 
her pardon; and you shall give up your pupils: 
—dear, beautiful letter !—let me read it again” 
and the second perusal threw her into greater 
raptures than the first. 

** It is better not to mention this to our mother, 
I think,” said Margaret, when her sister’s ecsta- 
cies had in some degree subsided: “* and yet she 
is our parent, and has therefore a right to our 
confidence, though I know she will endeavourto 
thwart my resolves—yet—” 

‘* Thwart your resolves!” repeated Rose in 
astonishment; ** why what resolves can you have, 
except to marry Ernest, and be as happy as the 
day is long ?” 

“TI shall never marry Ernest Heathwood,” 
replied her sister in a trembling voice, “ though 
I certainly shall be more happy than | ever an- 
ticipated in this world.” 

“ T cannot pretend to understand you,” said 
Rose; “ but do let me go and make mamma ac- 
quainted with our unlooked-for prosperity,” and 
she accordingly explained that a brother of her 
father’s, one who had ever been on decidedly bad 
terms with all his relatives, and their family more 
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particularly, had died lately in Calcutta, be- 
queathing by will a very large sum to his eldest 
niece Margaret, who, in the words of this sin- 
gula® testament, “ had never offended him by 
word or deed, and must ever be considered a 
credit to her sex.” There is no necessity to re- 
capitulate the ecstacies and arrangements which 
succeeded, and in which Margaret took no part. 

The next morning she granted her pupils a 
holiday, and when her mother went out, doubt- 
less for the purpose of spreading the account of 
their good fortune, Margaret told her sister that 
she wished to be alone for some time to arrange 
her plans. She had been so occupied for about 
two hours, when Rose Sunderland, accompanied 
by a gentleman, passed the beechen tree where 
Margaret and her lover had last met. 

* 1] am sure she will not be angry—it will be 
an agreeable surprize—and mamma won't be 
home for a long time,” said Rose: “ I will open 
the parlour door, and—” 
~ “ There I shall find her forming plans for future 
happiness, in which, perhaps, I am not included,” 
interrupted Ernest Heathwood. 

* You are unjust, Sir,” replied her sister, as 
they entered the cottage ; and in another instant 
Margaret, with a flushed cheek and a burning 
brow had returned the salutation of him she 
loved. There was more coldness in her manner 
than he deemed necessary, and with the impe- 
tuosity of a high and ardent spirit, he asked her 
* if she attributed his visit to interested motives.” 
—* No,” she replied, “ not so; I hold myself in- 
capable of such feelings, and why should I attri- 
bute them to you! I tell you now, as I told you 
when last we met, that my constant prayer is 
that God might exceedingly bless you and yours, 
and save you from poverty, which in the world’s 
eyes, is the perfection of sin.” 

“ But, Margaret,” interrupted Rose, as was 
her wont, “ there is no fear of poverty now; and 
Sir Thomas himself said that with even a mode- 
rate fortune he should prefer you to all other 
women.” 

“ [ have not even a moderate fortune,” replied 
the noble-minded girl, rising from her seat, and 
at the same time laying her hand on a pile of 
account-books which she had been examining ; 
* you, Mr. Heathwood, will understand me if I 
say that when I first breathed the air of exist- 
ence, 1 became a partaker of my family’s for- 
tunés, as they might be, for good or evil.” 

* And you shared in both, Margaret, and sup- 
ported both with dignity,” said Ernest eagerly. 

“T believe you think so, and I thank you,” she 
replied, while the flush of gratified feeling passed 
over her fine features. “* And now bear with me 
for a little, while 1 explain my future intentions. 
My poor father’s unfortunate failure worked 
misery for many who trusted in him with a con- 
fidence which he deserved, and yet betrayed—I 
meant not that,’ she added hastily; “ he did not 
betray ;—but the waves, the winds, and the mis- 
fortunes or ill principles of others, conspired 
against him, and he fell, overwhelmed in his own 
and others’ ruin. Lips that before had blessed, 
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now cursed him they had so fatally trusted, and 
every curse seemed to accumulate sufferings 
which only J was witness to. To very utter- 
most—even the ring from his fi —he gave 
cheerfully to his creditors : there mo reserve 
on his part—all, all was sacrificed. Yet, like the 
daughters of the Horseleech, the cry was still 
‘ give! give!’ and she added, with a trembling 
voice, “ at last he did give—even his existence! 
—And I, who knew so well the honour of his 
noble nature, at the very time when his cold 
corpse lingered in the house, because [ lacked 
the means of decent burial, was doomed to re- 
ceive letters, and hear complaints of his injus- 
tice. 

“In the silent hour of night, I at last knelt 
by his coffin—decay had been merciful; it had 
spared his features to the last—and I could count 
and kiss the furrows which disappointment and 
the scornings of a selfish world had graven on 
his brow—but, oh God! how perfectly did 1 feel 
in that melancholy hour, that his spirit was indeed 
departed, and that my lips rested on nought but 
cold and senseless clay; yet I clung with almost 
childish infatuation to the dwelling it had so 
sweetly inhabited for such a length of years. 
The hours rolled on, and the gray mist of morn- 
ing found me in the same spot; it was then, as the 
light mingled with, and overcame the departing 
darkness, that I entered into a compact with the 
living spirit of my dead father, that as long as I 
possessed power to think or act, I would entirely 
devote my exertions to the fulfilment of those 
engagements, which his necessities compelled 
him to leave unsatisfied. I am ashamed te say, 
I nearly forgot my promise, and though a portion 
of my hard earnings was regularly devoted to the 
darling prospect of winning back for my father 
his unspotted reputation, yet 1 did form plans of 
happiness in which his memory had no share. 

“ Ernest, for this I have suffered—and must 
suffer more.—I have gone over these books, and 
find, that after devoting the entire of the many, 
many thousands now my own, to the cherished 
object, only a few hundreds will remain at my 
disposal. This is enough—again, I say, may you 
be happy with your dowered bride, and remem- 
ber that the one consolation—the only one that 
can support me under this separation is, that I 
have done my duty.” Strange as it may appear, 
young Heathwood did not seem as much dis- 
tressed at this resolution, as Rose, or, to say the 
truth, as Margaret thought he would have been. 
No matter how heroic, how disinterested the 
feeling which compels a woman to resign her 
lover, she naturally expects that the lover will 
evince a proper quantity of despair at the cir- 
cumstance: Ernest, after a pause of a few mi- 
nutes, during which time he seemed more affect- 
ed by Margaret’s noble-mindedness than his own 
bereavement, entered cordially into her views, 
and praised the sacrifice (if, with her feeling, so 
it might be called) with an energy, which left no 
room to doubt its sincerity. 

After his departure, she pondered these things 
in her heart; and poor Rose, who in so’ little time 
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had been twice disappointed—in her hopes both 
of a fortune, and a wedding, was reproved with 
some asperity fer conducting Ernest Heathwood 
under any eircumstances to their cottage. It is 
needless to add, that her mother’s tears and re- 
monstrances had no effect upon Margaret’s pur- 
pose; her lawyer received instructions to remit 
forthwith to all the creditors of the late Maurice 
Sunderland, the full amount of their demands, 
with the interest due thereon from the day of his 
failure! 

It required all her firmness to bear up against 
her mother’s complainings: and above all, against 
the painful truth established in her mind, that 
Ernest had ceased to regard her with any thing 
bordering on affection.—Strange! that at the 


very moment we are endeavouring to repress | 


the unavailing passion of the one we love, we 
secretly—unknowingly, it may be—hope for its 
continuance! Not that Margaret would have 
ever swerved from. her noble purpose, but she 
could not support the idea, that she was no 
longer thought of. And he had left her too, with- 
out the sort of farewell she felt she had de- 
served. 

All“ business affairs” were arranged according 
to her desire; but she was fast sinking under the 
outward tranquillity which, under such circum- 
stances, is more fatal than exertion. Listlessly 
she wandered amidst the flowers which Rose 
loved to cultivate, when the unusual sound of 
carriage-wheels roused her attention, and with 
no ordinary emotion she saw Sir Thomas and 
Ernest Heathwood enter the wicket-gate and 
take the path leading to the cottage. 

*“T told you, Miss Sunderland,’ commenced 
the old gentleman, with more agitation but less 
embarrassment than he had shown at their for- 
mer interview, “ that I had need of twenty thou- 
sand pounds to support my credit, and save my 
family from distress. I told you, that.I wished 
my son to marry a lady possessed of that sum, 
and I now come to claim you as his bride.” 

“ Sir! —” 

“Yes, Madam, I was your father’s largest 
creditor; and though I had no fraud, nothing 





| 1 only hope that Margaret 





dishonourable to allege against him, yet I did not, 
I confess it, like the idea of my son’s being united 
to his daughter. He was always speculative and 
imaginative, and | feared that you might bethe 
same. The sum you have so nobly repaid me, I 
looked upon as lost, and you must therefore suffer 
me to consider it a marriage portion; it has 
saved me from ruin, without the sacrifice of my 
son’s happiness.” 

* How is this?” exclaimed Margaret, fearful 


' of trusting the evidence of her own senses, “ I 


cannot understand—the name ——” 


* Our original name was Simmons,” explained 
Ernest eagerly, “ but knowing all the circum- 
stances—I never told you—l knew how my fa- 
ther would feel at your disinterested conduct; 
and now that your trials are past, you will, 1 


| trust, no longer doubt me.” 


“ Who said I doubted ?” inquired Margaret. 

“ Even the pretty Rose, and here she comes 
to answer for her apostasy.” 

‘“* Nay, dearest sister,” exclaimed the laughing 
girl, “ it was only last evening that I saw Ernest, 
and I have kept out of your way ever since, lest 
I should discover my own secret. Without my 
frivolity, and the thoughtlessness of another, who 
for all that, is dear to us both, Margaret’s virtues 
would never have shone with so dazzling, yet 
steady a light.” 

“ True, Rose, spoken like an angel; I never 
thought you wise before; it is to be hoped that 
when your sister changes her name, her mantle 
may descend upon you,” said Ernest. 

‘** T think she had better share it with you; and 
She may want 
it for herself,’ she continued, archly; ‘ who 
knows but the most bitter trials of Margaret 
Sunderland may come after marriage ?” 

Ernest did not reply to the unjust suspicion, 
for he had not heard it; his sense, his thought, 
his heart, were fixed only upon her, who had 
thrown so bright and cheering a lustre over that 
truth, usually so dark, even in its grandeur. 
The good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished, but the good things that belong 
to adversity are to be admired.” 





From the MS. Journal of an English Traveller. 


THE DOOM OF THE DAUPHINESS? 


“ A LitTLE more this way! look to the left. 
You see a pillar near the doorway, and a few 
paces from it a little bent emaciated old man— 
he’s only the King’s Confessor—the Cardixal 
Archbishop of Rheims*—never mind him—but 
observe the lady to whom he is talking. She is 


* Formerly the Abbe de Latil. His Eminence was arrest- 
ed at Vaugirard during the late convulsions, and dispossess- 
ed of the load of gold, plate, and jewels he was conveyiug 
‘away in his carriage. He has since arrived in England 
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now looking in this direction, so that you. have a 
full view of her features. There,’ said my cop- 
ductress, “ stands the object of our search—that 
is the daughter of Louis XVI—Madame the 
Dauphiness.” 

“ What a severe, morose, and yet anxious 
countenance !” 

“ Such. was it not always: 


yet is it in this 
instance a sure index to the feelings of the 
wearer. She has not the slightest confidence in 
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any one of the French nation. ‘ How can I,’ she 
has more than once said to me, ‘after all that I 
have witnessed in the person of my parents, and 
endured in my own? I did once believe them 
loyal and attached—but the events of the hundred 
days dissipated that delusion for ever?’— Years 
as I have been about her person, 1] have never 
seen her smile. And if she unbosoms her feel- 
ings more to me than to any other of her house- 
hold, it issfscause I am an Englishwoman :—the 
self-same principle that leads the Duchess de 
Berri to prefer the Duc de Bordeaux being 
under the eye of my husband in her absence, 
because he’s a Swiss. As to the Dauphiness, no 
human being but myself is aware of the full 
extent of her mental tortures. She lives in 
the constant anticipation of misfortune—in the 
daily and unshaken expectatidn of bitter re- 
verses. Not that she fears them—for there is a 
lion’s heart within that attenuated frame—but 
that she may be prepared to meet them. She is, 
in fact, as the Corsican said of her, the only man 
in the family. Alas! the poor ddomed Dau- 
phiness !” 

* Doomed ?” 

“Have you never heard the story ?’—never 
heard of her allusion to it in reply to Louis 
XVIJI.’s commendation of her bravery in ha- 
ranguing the troops at Bordeaux during the 
eventful ‘ hundred days?’—and his question as 
to what were her feelings when she placed her 
life in such imminent peril? ‘ Fear, Sire, had 
no part in them. I was not yet alone; and your 
Majesty will remember that J can die only in the 
month so fatal to others of my family !’—Why, 
where can you have been living that all this 
is new to you? Listen, mon enfant, and grow 
wiser.” 

*“ Among others who were ever welcome at 
Hartwell during the period the late monarch 
Louis XVIII. sojourned there, was the Baron de 
Rolle. Generous, amiable de Rolle! a gentler, 
kinder, nobler spirit, was never encumbered 
with a prison house of clay! But each man has 
his weakness; and this was the Baron’s: still 
cherishing the hope of returning to his beloved 
native country, he-was an easy prey to every 
adventurer who pretended to possess a know- 
ledge of ‘ coming events.’ And many and bitter 
was the jest which his passion for augury en- 
gendered, and his good temper endured. One 
day in particular, he came down to Hartwell 
brimful of the fame of a Swedish astrologer, a 
Mr. Thorwaldsen. Whatever this man might 
in reality be, he was shrewdly suspected at the 
time of being a French spy: to which idea his 
subsequent flight lent considerable colour.— 
There was much that was unaccountable in all 
his proceedings. He exercised his nominal pro- 
fession with reluctance. He was indifferent to 
pecuniary reward. He was not angry if his 
predictions were disbelieved, or his threats de- 
rided. But if you desired it he would tell you of 
passages, scenes, or adventures in your past life, 
to which you believed no one privy but yourself. 
He was introduced to the Baron, by Madame St. 





Maur; to whom he gave a proof, at all events, of 
his knowledge of the past, by recalling to her 
recollection a deed of hers in the French Revo- 
lution, to which her husband (then’dead) and 
herself were the sole parties. 

The Baron had been surprised in a similar 
manner. He told him, (and as the event proved, 
tru/y/)—that he should die in England, and some- 
what suddenly; but he pained de Rolle still more 
severely by mentioning the name of a lady to 
whom he had in early life been attached, and 
detailing to him under what agonizing circum- 
stances they had parted. 

This extraordinary narrative procured for the 
astrologer a’still more illustrious visitant. The 
Duchess d’Angouleme resolved to wait on him. 
In order to try his powers, real or imaginary, to 
the utmost, she was disguised in the dress of an 
English artisan ; and remained during the whole 
interview veiled and silent. Her companion 
presented him with the date of the Duchess’s 
birth, to the precise year, hour, and minute. 

* Ah!” said he, after a pause of some length— 
“the tennis ball of fortune! <A wife yet not a 
mother. Always near a throne, yet doomed 
never to ascend it. ‘The daughter of Kings—yet 
much more truly the daughter of misfortune. I 
see before you restoration to the Country and 
Palace of your fathers;—then an agonizing in- 
terval of flight and degradation. Again the ban- 
ners of royalty wave over you, and you advance 
a step nearer to a crown. But all is finally over- 
cast, in the gloom of deposition, flight, and exile. 
You will live to be alone. Your last determina- 
tion will be that of closing your days in a convent 
—it will be frustrated by death. Dread the 
month of August ; for it will be ene to you of the 
most unlooked for mortification and vicissitude. 
Welcome that of January, for it will dismiss you, 
though by the hand of violence, to your repose, 
and your reward!” 





JUDEA. 


M. CuaTEAUBRIAND remarks, that when you 
travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled with 
profound melancholy. But »hen, passing from 
solitude to solitude, boundless space opens be- 
fore you, this feeling wears off by degrees, and 
you experience a secret awe, that, so far from 
depressing the soul, imparts life and elevates the 
genius. Extraordinary appearances every 
where proclaim a land teeming with miracles. 
The burning sun, the towering eagle, the bar- 
ren fig tree, all the pictures of scripture are 
here. Every name commemorates a mystery; 
every grotto announces a prediction; every hill 
re-echoes the accent of a prophet. God himself 
has spoken in these regions, dried up rivers, rent 
the rocks, and opened the grave. The desert 
still appears mute with terror; and you would 
imagine that it had never presumed to interrupt 
the silence since it heard the awful voice of the 
Eternal. 
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VIEW OF THE BRIDGE, (PONT NEUF,) AT PARIS. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





STANZAS. 


As nese penton for the ame of Mary?) 


I. 
Youne dark-eyed spirit! in the lovely form 
Which makes you present to an earthly eye, 
In bloom of being, fresh, life-lighted, warm 
And beautiful—too beautiful to dié@; 
How like a star of heaven—ere comes the storm 
To o’ershade the beamy waters gliding by, 
Does thy charmed image light my heart’s deep dream, 
And fill each pulse with its embosomed beam. 
il. 
Forever present ‘with thy haunting gaze, 
And snowy brow, and darkly flowing hair, 
And dreamy smile ; and spirit-chastened blaze 
Of beauty, radiant o’er each feature fair; 
And shape, with step that lightly treads the maze 
Of grace—like some Aurora of the airt; 
Beyond ail these—I feel thy power to bless, 
Divinely W€iled in human loveliness ! 
ff. 
These echarms—no part of thee—are onty thine, 
Thy self’s unseen, tho’ beauty fills the sight— 
Nor would I hope, that such should e’er be mine ; 
Unless the fair veiled spirit, in its might 
Sincere, should sigh our beings to enshrine 
In ever-living love's life-giving light : 
For love of loveliness that soon is past, 
Brings anguished darkness o’er the heart at last. 
Iv. 
There is a Sweetness, sweeter than thy voice, 
In the soft breathings of the song or sigh, 
And a deep brightness that enchants the choice 
O’er the rich mellowness of thy dark eye; 
And spells unnamed--in which I more rejoice 
* -Than the blest drgamer when an angel's nigh, 
Soul-felt revealings of a heaven-born worth 
Excelling all, thou must resign to earth. 
Vv. 
The brow irradiating wordless thought, 
The still, clear halo of intelligence ; 
The warm inspiring of the bosom, wrought 
By feelings pure, impassioned and intense, 
* Like incense burnings to the altar brought 
With dazzling sweetness, overpowering sense ; 
And glow, that glorifies thy jook—reveal 
The incarnate heaventiness thy charms conceal. 
Vi. 
Oh—dare I ask the answer that would thrill, 
To unfold the fairy visions of thy breast— 
The blushing smile—the meaning sigh—the still 
But passionate desirings, dreamed, repressed— 
And high imaginings of thy pure will 1— 
Loveliest-- most virtuous—discreetest—best ! 
Should fond accord, thy heart's sweet poem ope, 
How blest to read its truth—romance and hope. 
Vil. 
Sweet are the hopes that cheer our early years, 
And bright our joys—before those hopes are flown 
Beside the fate—that more thy youth endears— 
Of sorrows human, and by none unknown ; 
As thy fair form shal} tread this vale of tears, 
*T will meet with woes that will be all its own : 
Thy early joys, the earliest—shall vanish, 
And thy late sorrow find no charm to banish. 
Vut. 
O lovely spirit! could the brain-felt spell 
On me, round both its sacred circle sweep ; 
Where all to each, our conscious eouls should dwell, 
And ia both hearts love’s mutual worship keep— 
Breathing home’s holy bliss too deep to tell— 

. Deeming as gems each tear the loved may weep: 
My heart’s fall joys should all overflow to thine, 
And thy heart’s sorrows be absorbed by mine. 

; Ix. 
Love's truth is all our anxious search on earth 

Shall gain. as real, in life’s treacherous show; . 


YRON. 
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When found a magic miae of priceless worth, 
That held alone yields only wealth of woe : 
Loving, beloved when two shall bring it forth, 
Their all, so richly given, to each they owe 
Dividing woes, redoubling joye—delighted, 
Enchained b d—never disunited. 
’ x. 
There is a world, where those who love in this, 
Shall meet, tho’ dimly dreaming here awile ; 
And shall embrace each other in the bliss 
Of blending radiance brighter than earth's smile ; 
And deeply breathe, inhaled aswith a kiss, 
Each other’s presence without guise or guile- 
All chance of change or parting, far above, r 
Escaped thro’ death to live in deathiess love. 


xL. 
Turning to thee, imself-devoting vow, 
Thou idol-image of my dearest dream ! 
My soul would bask, its darkened breast and brow, 
In the glad baptisni of thy being's beam ; 
All wishes, thoughts—to thee committed now, 
Like pearls and roses, to a sky-bright stream : 
Thy earthly course, a heavenly guide to me~— 
My wish of Heaven enhanced to be—with thee! 
* 
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THOUGHTS OF CHILDHOOD. 


I orren think, | often think, when the busy crowd is near, 
And the voice of mirth is Joud and free, of the cottage low 
and dear, z 
With its spreading tree and its lowly porch, and the vines ~ 
that round it clung ; . 
And the forms that dwelt within its walls, and the songs 
my mother sung. 
1 often think of that lowly home, where my childish years 
were passed, . 
And it seems to me but yesterday that I stood to gaze my last, 
On the peaceful wood, and the waving fields, and the stream 
*  thatcalmly swept, 
While I turned away in my, loneliness, and bid my face and 
wept! 
And it seems to me but a short, short while, since I rested 
‘neath the trees, 
And tried to fathom in my thoughts the hidden mysteries 
Of after years--aud gazed around, on that calm and peacefu 


vale, * 
And thought on the wild, wide path of life, till my flushing 
cheek grew pale. 


l often think, I often think, of the wild and long farewell, 

In that cottage home, when I vainly strove the gushing tears 
to quell, 

And my mother’s tone in its agony, and my sister's tearful 
eye, 

Still come when other thoughts have learned to pass unheed- 
ed by. 

I sometimes wonder if tliat cot be standing, still o’ergrown 

With the climbing vines, and if there stiil the tall tree stands 


alone, 

Bending its branches o’er that roof like a mother o’er her 
child, . 

Andif the flowers smile there yet, as in those years they 
smiled. 

Tis a v passing thought, and yet, if a monarch’s 


weal thrown 

Before me now, I would not change one outline of that home; 

I would not raze the rained buwer where I have sat for 
hours, 

In the long sunshine days, and trained the fair and glistening 
flowers. 


And I would give my life to sit again beneath its wall, 

And look upon the broad green tree, and hear the waters fall, 
And gaze upon the forms ! loved, and hear each silvery tone; 
Oh! what in life can turn the ‘heart from. childhood’s 





blessed home ? c. 
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THE VICTIM; 


A TRUB STORY=<BY A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


Some years ago, myself and a fellow-student 
went to Dawlish for the.summer months. An 
accident which I need not narrate, and which 
was followed by a severe attack of pleurisy, 
chained me a prisoner to my room for several 
weeks. .My companion, whose name was St. 
Clare, was a young man of high spirits and lively 
temper; and though naturally kind and affec- 
tionate, escaped, as often as he could, from the 
restraint of a sick room. In one of his walks, he 
chanced to encounter a young lady, whom he 
fell in love with, as the phrase is, at first sight, 
and whose beauty he dwelt upon with a warmth 
of enthusiasm not a little tantalizing to one, like 
myself, who could not even behold it. The lady, 
however, quitted Dawlish very suddenly, and 
left my friend in ignorance of every other parti- 
cular concerning her than that her name was 
Smith, and her residence in London. So vague 


a direction he, however, resolved to follow up. . 


We returned to town sooner than we otherwise 
should have done, in order that the lover might 
commence his inquiries. My friend was worthy 
of the romantic name that he bore, Melville St. 
Clare—a name that was the delight of all his 
tearding-school cousins, and the jest of all his 
acquaintance in the schools. 

He was the sole son of Thomas St. Clare, of 
Clare Hall, in the county of ——, No. —, in 
Hanover-square, and Banker, No. ——, Lom 
bard-street. An eccentric man did the world 
account him. “ Very odd,” remarked the heads 
of houses for w brides, “‘ that the old man 
should insist upon his son studying medicine and 
surgery, when every one knows he will inherit at 
least ten thousand a-year.”— Nothing todo with 
it,” was the argument of the father; “ who can 
tell what is to happen to funded, or even landed 
property, in England? The empire of disease 
takes in the world; and in all its quarters, medi- 
cal knowledge may be made the key to compe- 
tency and wealth.” 

While quietly discussing in my own mind the 
various relative merits between two modes of 
operation for poplitical aneurism, at my lodgings 
in town, some three weeks after our return from 
the country of hills and rain, (some ungallantly 
add, of thick ankles also,) my studies were bro- 
ken in upon by a messenger, who demanded my 
immediate compliance wi‘h the terms of a note 
he held in his hand. It ran thus:— . 


“ Let me pray you to set off instantly with the 
bearer in my carriage to your distressed friend— 
“ M. Sr. Crate.” 
On reaching the house, the blinds were down 
and the shutters closed ; while the knocker muf- 
fled, bespoke a note of ominous preparation. 
« How are you?” I inquired, somewhat relieved 
by seeing my friend up; and though looking wan, 





bearing no marks of severe illness. “1 hope 
nothing has happened ?” , 

“ Yes, the deadliest arrow in Fortune’s quiver 
has been shot—and found its mark. At three, 
this morning, my father’s valet called me up, to 
say his master was in convulsions. Suspectiog 
it to be a return of apoplexy, I despatched him 
off for Abercrombie,* and on reaching his room, 
1 found my fears verified. Abercrombie arrived; 
he opened the temporal artery, and sense re- 
turned, when my unfortunate parent insisted on 
informing me what arrangements he ygd made 
in my favour respecting the property; and on 
my suggesting that his books might previously 
require to. be looked over, he interrupted me by 
saying it was useless. * You are the son of a 
ruined man.’ I started. ‘ Yes, such have I been 
for the last twenty years! I have secured to 
you a thousand , to finish your education 
—and that is all that calamity has left itin my 
power to bestow.’ For some moments I was led 
to doubt his sanity. 

‘ What, then, can be contained within those 
two massive chests, so carefully concealed ?’— 
‘ Old parchment copies of my mortgages. Your 
fortune has only changed in aspgct; before you 
were in existence, the author of your being was 
abeggar! My credit alone has supported me. 
I have with difficulty been able to invest in the 
funds for your wants the paltry sum I mentioned. 
May you prosper better than your father, and 
the brightness of your day make up for the dark- 
ness of his closing scene. God's blessing ——.’ 
His head sank on the pillow, and falling into a 
comatose state he slept for four or five hours, 
when his transition from time to eternity was as 
gentle as it was unnoticed. 

“‘ For my part, I merely remain here till the 
last offices are performed. Aili his affairs will 
be committed to his solicitors, when the fortune 
and residence which I looked forward to enjoy- 
ing as my own must be left to others.” 

“ Courage, my dear fellow,” said I, “ there is 
no space too great to allow of the sun’s rays en- 
livening it—neither is that heart in existence 
which hope may not inhabit.” 

‘The funeral was over, the mansions of his fa- 
ther relinquished, and St. Clare himself duly 
forgotten by his friends. The profession, which 
he béfore looked on as optional in its pursuit, 
was now to become his means of existence ; and 
in order to pursue it with greater comfort to 
ourselves, we took spacious rooms, which ena- 
bled us to live together, in —— street, Borough, 
in the neighbourhood of our hospital. One morn- 
ing, it so happened that 1 had ing to detain 
me at home, and St. Clare proceeded by himself 


* Abercrombie is the chief surgical writer on diseases of 
the brain. 
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and handsome countenance of a former day, his 
appearance had degenerated into the pale and 
consumptive look of one about to follow the 
friend for whom his “ sable livery of woe was 
worn.” 

“ Give me joy, Dudley! Joy, I say, for life is 
bright once more!” exclaimed St. Clare, return- 
ing late in the evening, while his face was beam- 
ing with gladness. 

“I rejoice to hear it,” said I. 
happened ?” I inquired. 

St. Clare explained. He had met his unfor- 
gotten mistress of Dawlish; she had introduced 
him to her father, with whom she was walking, 
and whom he recognised as a Mr. Smith, an ec- 
centric and wealthy acquaintance of his deceased 
parents. “Mr. Smith invited him to dinner the 
next day. To cut short my story, St. Clare soon 
received permission to pay his addresses to the 
lady he had so long and secretly loved; and Mr. 
Smith, who had originally been in trade, and was 
at once saving and generous, promised £16,000 
to the young couple, on the condition that St. 
Clare should follow up his profession. The mar- 
riage was to be concluded immediately after St. 
Clare had passed the College of Surgeons, which 
he p expected to do in six months. 

“ Dudley, I have an engagement to-day, and 
shall not be at home till the evening,” said St. 
Clare, returning from the Hospital one morning; 
« but as we must Bissect the arteries of the neck 
somewhat more minutely before we go up for 
examination, I wish yon would get a subject. I 
am told you can have one within two days, by 
applying to this man,” giving me the card of an 
exhumator in the Borough. 

“ Very well,” I returned, setting off. 

“* Which will you have, Sir?” asked the traf- 
ficker in human clay, whose lineaments bespoke 
the total absence of every human feeling from 
his heart :—‘‘ a lady or a jemman ?” 

“ Whichever you can procure with least trou- 
ble,” 1 replied. “ When can you bring it to my 

ings ?” 

* The day after to-morrow, Sir.” 

“ Good! What is your price?” 

“ Why, Sir, the market's very high just now, 
as there’s a terrible rout about those things; so 
I must have twelve guineas.” 

* Well, then, at eleven, the evening after to- 
morrow, I shall expect you.” 

The night. passed on, no St. Clare appeared; 
—the next, still he came not—and eleven on the 
following evening found him yet absent. Sur- 
rounded with books, bones, skulls, and other re- 
quisites for surgical study, midnight surprised me, 
when a gentle tap at the door put my reveries to 
flight. 

“Two men in the street, Sir, wish to see you 
there.” 

“Very well,” said 1; and recollecting the ap- 
pointment, I descended, and found the exhuma- 
tor and another. 

“ We called you down, Sir, to get the woman 
out of the way; because, you know, these things 


“What has 
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to his studies. From the brilliant complexion 





don’t do to gossip abeut. 
stairs?” 

* Yes, and I will follow behind. Make as little” 
noise as possible.” 

“ No, no, Sir, trust us for that—we’re pretty 
well used to this sort of work.. Jem, give the 
-signab;” when the party addressed, stepping into 
the street, gave a low whistle on his fingers, and 
something advanced with a dull,'fustling noise, 
which proved to be a wheelbarrow containing a 
sack. They had filled the gutter with. straw, 
and over this driven the barrow. In an instant 
two of them seized the sack, and without making 
any more disturbance than if they had been sim- 
ply walking up stairs, they carried it into my 
apartment, and the vehicle it was brought in was 
rapidly wheeled off. 

It is usual for students to carry on their dissec- 
tions solely in the theatre to which they belong, 
but as there are many annoyances from the low 
and coarse set too often mixed up in these places, 
St. Clare and myself had determined to choose 
a lodging where we could pursue this necessary, 
but revolting, part of the profession in private. 
Within my bedroom was a dressing-closet, which, 
as it was well lighted, we devoted to this pur- 
pose. Having carried in their burden and laid it 
down, they returned to the sitting-room, through 
which was the only communication with the 
other. 

“ Couldn’t get ye a jemman, Sir; so we brouglit: 
ye a lady this time,” said the man. 

“Very well. 1 hope the subject is a recent 
one, because I may not be able to make use of 
the body for a day or two.” 

* As to the time she has been buried, Sir, that’s 
none to speak of ;” while a grin of dark expres- 
sion gathered round his and though ig- 
norant of its meaning it made Me recoil, from the 
air of additional horgor it flung over features 
already so revolting in expression. 1 went into 
the closet to take a glance at the subject, fearing 
they might attempt to deceive me. They had 
lain it on the table,and a linen cloth swathed 
round was the only covering. k drew aside the 
corner which concealed the face, and started, 
for never till that instant had F seen aught that 
came so near to my most ideal pic of female 
loveliness ; even though the last t had been 
painted by the Hand of Death. As the light of 
the candle fell on the shrouded figure before me, 
it composed the very scene that Rembrandt 
would have loved to paint, and, you, my reader, 
to have looked on. Her hair was loose and mo- 
tionless, while its whole length, which had stray- 
ed over her neck and shoulders, nestled in a 
bosom white ‘as snow, whose pure, warm tides 
were now at restfor’ever! One thing struck 
me as singular—hér rich, dark tresses still held 
within them a thin, slightcomb. An oath of im- 
patience from the men I had left in the next 
room drew me from my survey. 

“ Where did you get the subject, my men?” 
I enquired, as I put the money into the man’s 
hand. 

“Oh, we hadn't it from a town churchyard, 


Shall we take it up 





















Sir. It came up from the country, didn’t it, 1 


Jem?” 

“Yes,” replied the man addressed, and both 
moved quickly to depart; while 1 returned to 
gaze on the beauteous object I had left, and 
which afforded me a pleasure, so mixed up with 
all that was horrid, that I sincerely hope it willy 
never fall to my lot to have a second experience 
of the same feeling. 

To me she was nothing, less than nothing; and 
though, from long habit, I had almost brought 
myself to meet with indifference the objects 
which are found on_ the dissecting-table, 1 could 
not gaze on one so young, so very fair, without 
feeling the springs of pity dissolve within me; and 
tears, fast and many, fell on those lips; I refrain- 
ed not froin kissing, notwithstanding Mortality 
had set its seal upon them; as yet— 

** Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Had swept the lines where beauty lingers."’ 

Her eyes were closed beneath the long lashes. I 
lifted one lid; the orb beneath was large and blue 
— but “ soul was wanting there.” So great was 
the impression her beauty made upon me, that, 
stepping into the next room, I took my materials, 
and made a drawing of the placid and uncon- 
scious form so hushed and still. 1 look upon it 
at this moment, and fancy recalls the deep and 
unaccountable emotions that shook me as I made 
it. It must have been an instinctive——. But 
to proceed, I saw but one figure in my sleep—the 
lovely, but unburied dead. I awoke—what 
could it be that felt so moist and cold against my 
face?—where was I ?—what light was glimmer- 
ing through the windows ?—it was the break of 
day. Worn with fatigue, I had fallen asleep 
over my drawing, while the candle had burnt out 
in the socket,and my head was resting on the 
inanimate breast, which had been deprived too 
soon of existence to know the pure joy of pillow- 
ing a fellow-heart it loved. I arose, and retired 
to a sleepless couch. In the evening, while over 
my modicum of ¢offee, in came St. Clare. He 
appeared haggard and wild, whilst every now 
and then his eye would gaze on vacancy, and 
closing, seem toshut out some unpleasant thought, 
that haunted him in ideal reality. 

* Well, St. Clare, what has detained you ?” 

* Death!” said he, solemnly. “ The sole re- 
maining relative to whom Nature has given any 
claim on my affections,is no more. A sudden 
despatch called me down to soothe the expiring 
hours of my mother’s sister, and not a soul is left 
me now on earth to love, save Emily and my 
friend. I feel most unaccountably oppressed— 
a drexd sense of ill pervades me ; but let me hope 
that ill is past.” 

“ Well, think of it no more,” I replied, and 
changed the conversation. “I have procured a 
subject-female, beautiful and young; but I feel 
more inclined to let it rest and rot amidst its 
fellow-clods of clay, than bare so fair a bosom to 
the knife. It is well that the living hold a pre- 
occupancy of my heart, or such a beanteous 
form of death——”’ 

“ This note has just been left for you, Sir, from 





ir. Smith, whe requests an immediate answer, 
my servant, entering. [ read aloud its 
contents :— 

“ Though unknown to you, save by name and 
the mention of another, I call upon you, as the 
friend of one who was my friend, to assist me in 
unravelling this horrid mystery. On Tuesday, 
at two, my dearest Emily went out, with the in- 
tention of returtiing at four. Since that hour, f 
have been unable to obtain the slightest inferma- 
tion respecting her. I have.called in your ab- 
sence for St. Clare twice; he was unexpectedly 
out. Surely I have not mistaken him! He can- 
not have filled up the measure of mankind’s de- 
ceit, and abused the trust reposed in him! Let 
me pray you, for the love of Heaven! to give me 
the least clue you are possessed of that may lead 
to her discovery. 

“ T know not what I have written, but you can 
understand its meaning. 

“ Your’s, &c. 
“ Joun SmiTH.” 

Starting from his seat with the air of a maniac, 
St. Clare abstractedly gazed on empty air, as if 
to wait conviction. ‘Too soon it came, and seiz- 
ing a light, he dashed towards the closet where 
he knew the body was to be. For the first time 
a dark suspicion flashed upon me, and taking 
the other candle I followed. The face had been 
again covered, and St. Clare, setting the light 
upon the table, stood transfixed—just as we feel 
the pressure of some night-mare-dream—without 
the power of drawing his eyes away, or by dash- 
ing aside the veil, to end this suspense of agony, 
in the certainty of despair. 

Every muscle of his body shook, while his pale 
lips could only mutter— It must be so! it must 
be so!” and his feger pointing to the shrouded 
corpse, silently bade me to disclose the truth: 
mute, motionless horror pervaded me throughout; 
when, springing from his trance, he tore away 
the linen from the features it concealed. One 
glance sufficed ;—true, the last twenty-four hours 
had robbed them ef much that was levely, but 
they were cast in a mould of such sweet expres- 
sion that once seen, was to be remembered for 
ever. 

With indescribable wildness he flung himself 
upon the body, and embracing the pallid clay, 
seemed vainly trying to kiss it back to life. 1 
watched his countenance till it became so pale, 
there was only one shade of difference between 
the two. In-an instant, from the strained giare 
of his fixed glance, his eyes'relaxed, and a life- 
less, inanimate expression of nonentity succeeded 
their former tension, while with his hand still 
retaining the hair of the deceased in his grasp, 
he sunk upon the ground. 

Assistance was called, and from a state of in- 
sensibility he passed into one of depression. 

All our efforts to disentangle the locks he had 
so warmly loved from his fingers were in vain; 
the locks were, therefore, cut off from the head. 
Through all the anguish of his soul -he never 
spoke ; the last words to which his lips gave ut- 
terance, were these—“ It must be so, it must be 
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so.” For bours, he would stare at one 
and his look was to me so full of horror and re- » 


proach, I could not meet it. Suddenly he would 
turn to the hair, and fastening his lips upon it, 
murmur some inarticulate sounds, and weep with 
all the bitterness of infantine sorrow. 

The reader will remember it so chanced, that 
l never was introduced to the heroine of my tale; 
but all doubt was now removed 4s to the identity 
of the subject for dissection with the unfortunate 
Emily Smith. How she came by her death was 
a mystery that nothing seemed likely to un- 
ravel. 

Not the slightest marks of violence could be 
found about her person; the arms were certainly 
in an unnatural position, being bent with the 
palms upward, as if to support a weight; and 
seemed to have been somewhat pressed, but this 
might be accounted for by the packing of the 
body. All beside wore the appearance of quies- 
cent death. 

She was opened, and not the slightest trace of 
poison presented itself. Immediate search had 
been made for the men; they had absconded, 
and all apparent means of inquiry seemed hushed 
with the victim of science in its grave. 

Some years passed—St. Clare was dead—the 
father of the unfortunate Emily was no more. 
Fortune had thriven with me, and being inde- 
pendent of practice, 1 had settled in the West- 
end of London, and married the object of my 
choice. 1 was soon occupied with the employ- 
ments of my profession, and amongst the rest 
that of surgeon to the dispensary. 

Seven years after my first commencement, I 
had to attend a poor man who was attacked with 
inflammation of the brain. Tle violence of the 
disease had been subdued, but some strange 
wanderings of delirium still haunted him. Ina 
paroxysm of this sort-he one day exclaimed 
to me, as I was feeling his pulse, “Cut it off! 
cut it off! it says so: off with it!” Paying no 
attention to this, I replaced bis arm within the 
coverlid, but dashing it out, he seized mine 
and demanded, “ Dees it not say if thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it off?” ‘ Yes, my man, 
but yours is a useful member; take my advice, 
and keep it on.” 

“JT will not; it has offended me, ay, damned 
me to eternity.. It is a murderous right hand!” 
But I will not drag. the reader through the inco- 
herent ravings of guilty delirium; it suffices to 
say, that after some considerable pains I elicited 
the following story from him :— 

“Tt’s just ten years to-morrow (that’s Tues- 
day) since I was discharged from four months 
imprisonment in the House of Correction. 1 
was then just twenty. In the same place I met 
a gang of resurrection men, and they said what 

.a jolly life they led, plenty of money, and all that, 
when one of ’em told the rest he knew a better 
way to get the rhino quickly than what they did, 
and if so be as they wouldn’t split, he’d tell ’em. 
Well, after making me take an oath (1 trembles 
now to think of it) that 1 wouldn’t tell, they let 
me into it. This was to-kidnap all the green- 
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» horns, that did’t know their way about town, and 
carry them to a house the gang had in ——alley, 
near Blackfriars, where they were to be suffo- 
cated, and sold to you doctors for cutting up. 
Well, it took a long time to bring my mind to 
such a thing, but they persuaded me we were all 

edestined to go to heaven or hell, before we were 
born, and that our action’ had nothing to do with 
it.. So l agreed, when the time came.round, to 
enter the gang. 

“On the day we were /ét loose, Gave were 

four of us loitering near the coach stand in —— 
street. A gentleman was walking up and down 
before an inn, looking at his watch every now 
and then, and casting his eyes round to see if a 
coach was coming which he seemed ‘to expect. 
Presently he met some one who knowed ’un, and 
I saw him take a letter and read it, and then say 
to the other, ‘ I can’t come this instant, because 
I expect a friend in half an hour, and must wait 
for her; but stay, I can write a note, and put her 
off,’ when he stepped inside the inn; and came 
out in ten minutes, with a note in his hand. One 
of us had been servant in a cutting-up house in 
the Borough, and knowed him afore; stepping 
up, he asked if he could carry the note for him? 
The other was in a hurry, and said ‘ yes,’ giving 
him half-a-crown to take it into the Borough, 
then got into the coach and drove off. Instead of 
going with it, he had larnt to read, and breaking 
the note open, found some lady was coming to 
meet the gentleman by half-past two. ‘I'll tell 
ye what, my boys,’ says he, ‘ here’s a fish come 
to our net without looking for it,so we'll have 
her first. Shortly after, up comes the coach 
with a lady m at; a ee renee 
got another coach belonging to us for the 
pose, which was in waiting; sovthe villain tells 
her that the gentleman had: been obliged to go 
somewhere else, but he was an old servant, and 
if she would get into his coach, he would drive 
her to the house where the gemman was waiting 
to receive her. She, never suspecting, got in, 
and was driven off to the slaughter house, as we 
called it. She entered by a back yard, and 
frightened by the dark, dirty way, and lonely- 
looking rooms, and not seeing him she expected, 
she attempted to run off, but that was of no use, 
and taking her to a room for the purpose, in the 
middle of the house, where no one could hear her 
screaming, she was locked up for the night. 
Well, 1 was uncommon struck with her beautiful 
looks, and begged very hard to let her go: they 
said it would not do, because as how:they would 
all be found out. So die she must, the next order 
they had for a corpse. That yery night came an 
order, and théy swore 1 should have the killing 
of her, for being spooney enough to beg her 
life. I swore I would not do it; but they said if 
I didn’t, they would send me instead, and, fright- 
ened at their threats, I agreed. 

“In the room where she slept was a bed, with 
a sliding top to let down and smother the person 
who was lying beneath, while the chain which 
let it down was fastened in the room above. 
They had given her a small lamp in order to look 
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at ier through a hole, that they might see what 
she was about. After locking the door inside, 
(for they left the key there to keep 'em easy, 
while it was bolted-on the out,) and looking to see 
there was no one in the room nor any other door, 
she knelt by the bedside, said her prayers, and 
then laid down in her clothes. This was at ten— 
they watched her till ¢welve; she was sleeping 
soundly, but crying too, they said, when they 
took me up into the room above, and with a 
drawn knife at my“throat, insisted on my letting 
go the chain which was to smother her beneath 
—I did it! oh, I did it!—hbark!” starting up, 
‘don’t you hear that rustling of the clothes? a 
stifled cry? no, all is quiet! She is done for— 
take her and sell her!” and from that he fell into 
his old raving manner once more. 

The next day he was again lucid, and pulling 
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from his bosom an old purse, he said, “ { manag- 

ed to get these things without their knowledge.” 

It contained a ring with a locket engraven “ E. 

S.” and the silver plate of a dog’s collar with the 
name of “ Emily” on it; “ that,” he remarked, 

*‘ came from a little spaniel which we sold.” 

I had made a finished miniature from the rough 
drawing taken on the first evening of my seeing 
Emily Smith, This had been set in the Ifa of a 
snuff-box, and anxious to see if he would recog- 
nize it, I brought itin my pocket. After looking 
an instant at the contents of the purse, I silently 
placed the snaff-box in his hand. His mind but 
barely took time to comprehend and know the 
face, when, flinging it from him, with a loud 
cry, his spirit took its flight to final judgment— 
and I vowed from that day a renunciation of the 
scalpel for ever. 
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“ The glittering meed is sought, 
Battled for, bat unworn ; 
Ere yet the prize be gained, the wreath <. 


Entwines the victor brow of death."’ 





Anon. 


Few persons have reached that point of human 
existence, significantly termed middle life, with- 
out finding at times a feeling in their bosoms 
powerfully responding to that declaration in the 
volume of inspiration, “ I would not live always.” 
Life, at times, will be felt to be a burden—one 
they would most gladly lay down for-a season, 
were taking it up again at pleasure, a contingent 
possibility. But the thought—todie, to sleep, to 
rot, and what is infinitely more than these—to be 
forgotten—comes unbidden over the mind of him 
who is hesitating on the verge, and half resolved 
to take the last irrevocable step, and drives him 
back to earth’s hopes and fears, its fleeting glad- 
ness, and its fathomless griefs. Men cling to 
life with a grasp which the benumbing touch of 
death’s icy fingers can alone unloose. We fear 
to exchange the evils which we know for those 
of which we know nothing—there is a proud 
feelipg of philosophy which enables us to buffet 
the torrent of calamity unshrinkingly—and there 
is a consciousness that to shun the ills of exist- 
ence would be the mark of recreant cowardice, 
“or who could suffer being here below ;—who 
would not, when assailed by evils which must 
pursue him till he hides from them in the grave, 
seek there an early and secure asylum? It is 
not the evile of life, however, which always 
causes this disinclination to live forever on earth. 
There are emotions the most high and godlike— 

feelings the most elevated that belong to our na- 


tures—aspirations which can only belong to the | 
immortal mind, that prompt the expression of | 





such declarations. It is not surprising to me 
that the happiest, as well as the most miserable 
of men, should ‘look with complacency on a 
change of existence. What is there on earth of 
which we do not tire ?—what is thére, independ- 
ent of mind, which, however it may fascinate us 
at first, does not soon pall upon the sense ?—and 
how readily is enjoyment converted into torture. 
It is a law of our natures that we shall not rest 
satisfied with the present. It is this principle 
which lifts us upwards in the glorious cateer of 
which man is made capable here and hereafter ; 
and it is this, undirected by reason, which 
plunges the wretched victim of passion with 
tenfold rapidity, to the lowest abysses of misery 
‘and degradation. If we should change not, every 
thing would change around us, and in the midst 
of being, we should be forever alone. Friend- 
ship and affection, gladness and joy, are evanes- 
cent; the spring of our hopes, cre we are aware, 
is converted into the autumn of disappointment; 
even that master passion of the heart, the germ 
of which was planted by the Almighty in Para- 
dise, and which still bears more of the impress 
of heaven, than augiit else below—love itself, 
often becomes the source of the bitterest anguish, 
the most immedicable wounds. There is some- 


| thing in the aspirations, the unsatisfied longings 


of the mind, which plainly says, it would not be 
oe to live always. 
** Who that hath ever been, could bear_to be no more ? 
Yet who would tread again the scene he wrod threugh life 
before! 
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On, with intense desire, man’s spirit will move on; 
It seems to die, yet like heaven’s fire it is not quenched, 
but gone.”’ 


What do we certainly know on earth? Let 
the most learned philosopher, the most profound 
thinker ask himself the question, and he would 
be startled at the answer, for it would come like 
a chill oyer the heart—literally nothing! Where 
is such a man, who has not at times felt that the 
discovery and establishment of a single positive 
truth, would be worth dying for; and who to 
enjoy the enviable privilege of saying, I can read 
and understand this single page in the dark and 
mysterious volume of nature, would not willingly 
have consented to shake off the fetters of morta- 
lity, and soared away to that region where the 
springs of knowledge have their unfailing source. 
What is there of the bright and beautiful of 
earth, that we can look upon, without experi- 
encing an emotion of regret? Youth and beauty! 
—what are they ?—bubbles, shadows! The proud 
superiority of manhood?—a dream—a glorious 
dream it is true, but stilla dream. To the lover 
of nature, the person who delights in looking 
through nature up to nature’s God, there are few 
things more enchanting, than the solitary grove, 
with its cloud of foliage, and the bright sunbeams 
darting through and sprinkling with drifting 
gold, the sweet flowers and green turf below. 
Oh, that this beauty could be eternal !—that the 
flowers, and foliage, and beautiful sky, and per- 
fumed air, could last forever !—then, freed from 
care and pain, we might talk of Paradise, and 
dream of happiness here :—but scarcely can we 
pass these visions through the imagination, ere 
the flowers are crushed by the foot, the foliage 
withers in the north wind, clouds blot out the 
golden light, while miseries of every kind rudely 
awaken us to a certainty that such hepes are 
futile, that disappointment awaits us unceasingly, 
and demonstrates that an unchanging existence 
would be an intolerable burden. 

lt is well then to die. And it is well to be 
prepared to meet that which we cannot avoid, 
and to be able to look calmly and coolly at events, 
which, let us endeavour to avoid them as we 
may, are coming upon us with a giant’s stride. 
There are things which sometimes precede 
death, far more terrible and bitter than death 
' itself. 1 look around me, and see those who are 
suffering disease in its most unpitying form, or 
those whose stooping forms, white locks, and 
tottering gait, bear every impress of helpless old 
age; or those who are chained down to miseries 
of which death alone can free them, yet all 
strangely clinging to life, as the wrecked mari- 
ner clings to the plank which gives a bare hope 
of safety. God has in mercy thrown from the: 
skies a lamp to guide us through this dark laby- 
rinth of existence, and I would thankfully avail 
myself of it, not to make preparations for an 
eternal residence here, but to correct my obser- 
vations as I pass along, and light with undying 
radiance the path that leads to the last inevitable 
change. There are many who affirm they have 
no choice as to the time or manner of their death; 
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all their anxiety is to protract life to the latest 
possible moment. Such I think are not my ideas 
and feclings. I would not survive usefulness—I 
would not outlive enjoyment. I would not from 
the mere desire of breathing, live to be a hope- 
less burden to those around me, and know by 
bitter experience what it must be to “ wish for 
death, since others wish it too.”” No—when that 
writ, which is never returned non est, is issued in 
the high court of Heaven, I weuld not plead a 
postponement of its execution ;—when the dart 
of destiny is drawn from the quiver, I would have 
the blow as speedy, as the result is sure and in- 
evitable. I would escape protracted disease 
and suffering; 1 would spare the prolonged an- 
guish and tears of those I love; I would not wit- 
ness the sword that is to slay me, drawn by hair 
breadths from its scabbard, or suspended for 
months over my devoted head; I would not see 
the extinction of my fond hopes one by oneyor 
stand shivering on the brink of that grave which 
will furnish the body a welcome rest after a life 
of pain and suffering. Were the time of disso- 
lution to be placed at my disposal, 1 would not 
choose the spring of the year; then every thing 
is bright, and pure, and glad: pain, sickness, and 
tears belong not to a season, when all around 
speaks of renewed life and happiness: but I 
would choose the days, when the fragrance of 
the last flowers is on the departing winds of sum- 
mer—when the red leaves are slowly falling from 
the many coloured woods, and gently eddying 
down the streams—and ere the beautiful hue of 
the autumn sky has vanished, and the chill No- 
vember rain with its clouds announces the ap- 
proach of winter and its storms. It has long 
appeared to me that the death-bed was no place 
to gratify idle curiosity, or for speculation, or 
for the indulgence of show or theatrical parade. 
I would have no crowd assembled around mine, 
to watch the expiring agonies. There are mo- 
ments too awful for the gaze of the world, and 
the moment of dissolution is one; and whenever 
the bolt may fall, 1 would have no prying or sym- 
pathising eye, to witness the surrendering of 
the immortal part, to the hand that made and 
bestowed. 

I shall be deemed equally heterodox on the 
subject of burial. 1 never could read of the burn- 
ing of the dead by the ancients, and the religious 
solemnity and grandeur with which they invested 
this manner of disposing of the dead, without 
feeling a desire, that on the funeral pyre, and 
amidst the flames of fragrant wood, reduced to 
ashes, I might find the Hydrotophia of other days. 
But I well know the age forbids—too many pre-" 
judices would be shocked—too many superstitions 
to overcome to render it practicable.—Why the 
inclination to introduce gregarious habits among 
the dead, should be so universally prevalent, I 
cannot conceive. To me there is something re- 
volting in the idea of a churchyard with its clus- 
tering graves—the matted dust—the mouldering 
bones—and the grass made rank by festering 
mortality. There I would not lie—O no; is there 
not in the wide bosom of the earth a place suffi- 
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cient for all her sons, that oné need not be forced 
upon the privacy and repose of another? Give 
me a grave in some secluded quiet spot, where 
the “silver sand” has no taint of humanity, 
where no ringed earthworm bloated and fattened 
oa mortality has yet found a home; and where 
the blue sky alone is over me, and the sweet wild 
flowers around me; where no curious eye, or 
careless foot, or hypocritical tear shall ever be 
known, let me sleep my last long sleep, and lie 
as I have lived, in the midst of the multitude— 
alone. 

Such a spot I well know. It is in the midst 
of a wild and lone wood—a gentle eminence 
from which years ago the huge forest trees were 
removed, and their place is now supplied by a 
most luxuriant growth of evergreens, cedar and 
hemlock, whose dark tops meet over, and shadow, 
some of the richest, softest, moss-grown verdure I 
have ever seen. A clear, murmuring brook flows 
at one foot of the eminence; and the faint vestiges 
of an ancient road, now choked with masses of 
foliage, may be traced on the other. The ground 
is trod by no beasts, unless the wild fox may 
sometimes pass over it; but the partridge flutters 





through the tangled boughs, broods her young 
on the fresh turf, and the song of the wild bird as 
he flits through its mid-day shadows, or sunset 
gloom, seems like the melodious breathings of 
some invisible being. Often have I stood and 
viewed this delightful spot, and thought how plea- 
sant it would be when life’s fever fit was over, to 
sleep there so calmly in the virgin earth—to have 
the green branches that shadowed my grave wet 
with the dew of heaven, or gilded by the flitting 
moonbeams. 1 would have no marble to tell 
where I lie—to flatter vanity with the hope of a 
prolonged remembrance :—those I love will not 
forget me, and by those alone would I be remem- 
bered; and when they go down to the grave, I 
am content to be forgotten. And should she, 
who has been to me the star-of destiny—the rose 
that I beheld “ unfolding its paradise of leaves,” 
ever print with her light foot the pure and ver- 
dant moss of that secluded spot, she will remem- 
ber that on a heart which will then be as cold as 
the clods of the valley can make it, her name 
was engraven, and that its last ebbing pulsations 
were mingled with aspirations for her happi- 
ness. CuI0. 
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Sae was my idol.—Night and day to scan 

The fine expansion of her form—and mark 
The unfolding mind like vernal rose-bud start 
To sudden beauty, was my chief delight— 

To find her fairy footsteps following me, 

Her hand upon my garments, or her lip 

Close 3ealed to mine—and in the watch of night 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 

Soft on my cheek, was such a full content 

Of happiness, as none but mothers know.— 
Her voice was like some tiny harp that yields 
To the slight-fingered breeze—and as it held 
Brief converse with her doll—or kindly soothed 
Her moaning kitten—or with patient care 
Conned o’er the alphabet—but most of all 

Its tender cadence in her evening prayer, 
Thrilled on the ear like some ethereal tone, 
Heurd in sweet dreams. But now alone I sit, 
Musing of her, and dew with mournful tears 
The little robes that once with woman's pride 
I wrought—as if there were a need to deck 

A being formed so beautiful. I start, 

“Biai fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restiess sound, and breathe the accustomed words; 
“ Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest !—then I weep, 
Asthough it were asin to speak to one 
Whose home is with the angels.— 

—Gone to God !— 


And yet wish I had not seen the pang 
That wrung her features—nor the ghostly white 
Settling around her lips.—I would that Heaven 
Had taken its own, like some transplanted flower, 
In all its bloom and freshness. — 
—Gone to God !-- 


Be still my heart !—What could a mother’s prayer 
In all the wildest extacy of hope, 
Ask for its darling, like the bliss of Heaven. 





THE WATERFALL. 


BY THE REV. DR. RAFFLES. 


I Love the roaring waterfall, 
Within some deep, romantic glen ; 
’Mid desert wilds, remote from all 
The gay and busy haunts of men ; 
For its loud thunders sound to me 
Like voices from eternity. 


They tell of ages long gone by, 
And beings that have past away, 
Who sought perhaps with curious eye, 
These rocks where now I love to stray; 
And thus, its thunders sound to me 
Like voices from eternity. 


And, from the past, they seem to call 
My spirits to the realms beyond 
The ruin that must soon befall 
These scenes where grandeur sits enthroned ; 
And thus its thunders sound to me 
Like voices from eternity. 


For I am on a torrent borne, 
That whirls me rapidly away, 
From morn to eve—from eve to morn— 
From month to month—from day to day ; 
And all that live and breathe with me 
Are hurrying to eternity. 


This mighty cataract’s thundering sound 
In louder thunders soon must die ; 

And all these rugged mountains round, 
Uprooted, must in ruin lie: 

But that dread hour will prove to me 

The dawning of eternity ! 


Eternity !—that vast unknown! 
Who can that deep abyss explore ? 

Which swallows up the ages gone, 
And rolls its billows evermore ! 

O, may I find that boundless sea, 

A bright, a blest eternity ! 
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THE OBRNITHOLOGIST. 


AccUSTOMED as our reader must be to the 
beautiful forms and plumage of many varieties 
of birds, she will, doubtless, feel an inclination 
to acquire an idea of the natural history of so in- 
teresting a class of the animal kingdom, as that 
to which they belong. 

Birds considerably exceed quadrupeds, in point 
of number, but fall short of them in size. The 
Ostrich, which is the largest bird known, is much 
less than many quadrupeds, and the smallest of 
these is larger than the Humming-bird. All 
birds are oviparous; they are very long-lived, 
and dispersed over the greater part of the earth. 
To man, birds are exceedingly useful, although 
but few species have been domesticated: the 
flesh of many of them affords us delicious food, 
and the plumage of others is rendered valuable 
by its application to a variety of purposes. 

The bony frame in birds is much lighter than 
in quadrupeds ; the cavities are larger, and it is 
altogether well calculated for the purpose of 
flight. The strong ridge down the middle of the 
breast bone is adapted for the attachment of those 
powerful muscles by which the wings are moved. 
The breast bone is very large; the neck long 
and flexible; and the spine immovable. The 
bones of the legs are analogous to those of the 
hind legs of quadrupeds, and those of the wings, 
to their anterior limbs: the former terminate 
usually in four toes—three of which are placed 
before, and one behind. Some birds have only 
three toes, and a few but two; and their position 
varies considerably in different individuals. The 
termination of the wings is in three joints only; 
the outer one of which is very short- 

To whatever bird we may turn our attention, 
we shall find that it is furnished with a beak 
nicely adapted for its food and manner of feed- 
ing: and that there is often a marked affinity be- 
tween the beak and the foot. The celebrated 
Cuvier states, that we never meet with the sharp 
talons of the Eagle accompanying the flattened 
beak of the Swan. The birds which are mount- 
ed upon long stilt-like legs, have either long 

beaks or long bills, and soinetimes both, to ena- 
ble them to reach their food without difficulty ; 
—the powerful legs and claws of the Rapacious 
order, enable the birds to seize their prey and 
assist them in tearing it;—the claws of the Wood- 
pecker, which, by means of its hard bill and long 
barbed tongue, is enabled to open clefts, and ex- 
tract the insects which it eats, are so well adapt- 
ed to its habits, that the young ones can climb 
up and down the trees before they are able to fly. 

The sight of birds, especially those of the Ra- 
pacious kind, is very acute: they possess the 
power of accommodating the eye to the various 
distances of objects, so as to see clearly such as 
are a great way off, and also those which are 
close to them. They derive this power, it is 
supposed, from a singular arrangement of scales 
round the iris, which enables them to elongate 





or shorten the axis of the eye, according to cir- 
cumstances. It has been stated, on good autho- 
rity, that within a short time after an animal has 
been killed, when not a speck was previously 
seen in the heavens, Vultures, in great numbers, 
have appeared approaching from immense dis- 
tances towards the carcass, although not the 


least odour from putrefaction was perceptible. * 


Similar facts are related, accompanied by such 
circumstances as have led authors to believe, 
that the powers of scent, in some Rapacious 
Birds, are even greater than those of vision. 

Birds also possess the sense of hearing in great 
perfection. They have no external appendages 
to the ear, except feathers.—The ‘organs of 
touch are more or less powerful in different birds. 
It is worthy of remark, that the bills of Ducks, 
Geese, and others of similar habits, are covered 
with a delicate membrane, so abundantly sup- 
plied with nerves, as to enable the birds to dise 
cover the food they seek beneath the surface of 
the mud. 

The plumage of birds is no less admirable for 
its nice adaptation to their necessities and man- 
ner of living, than for its richness and variety of 
colour. The feathers next the skin are furnish- 
ed with a sort of down, which keeps the body of 
the bird warm; the exterior ones are neatly fold- 
ed over each other, tending in the same direc- 
tion, and calculated, by their formation, to insure 
speed, as well as to keep out the wet and cold. 
Certain glands upon the hinder part of the back 
afford a quantity of oil, which the bird presses 
out with its bill, and rubs over its plumage to 
smooth and render it capable of affording a 
greater resistance to water. The Aquatic Birds 
have a more bountiful supply of this oil than 
those which live on land. The exterior feathers 
have a series of filaments regularly arranged on 
each side, forming two beards ;—the filaments of 
one being longer than those of the other; the 
edges on both sides are perfectly even, and neatly 
tapered off, by all the filaments decreasing to a 
point at their extremities. 

The bones of a bird are hollow, and admit air 
from the lungs into their cavities; thus the spe- 
cific gravity of the body is decreased, and the 
bird is better able to sustain itself on the wing. 
A number of air-bags, or cells, which communi- 
cate with the lungs, and run the wholéfength of 
the body, tend materially to the same effect; by 
means of these air-bags, which birds are enabled 
to fill or empty at pleasure, they can increase or 
diminish their specific gravity, more or less, as 
may be most expedient, in the various actions of 
diving (if water-birds,) soaring from the earth, 
or alighting upon it. Air-cells also extend along 
the muscles; and these, in such birds as are most 


remarkable for their power of flight, are parfi-~ 


cularly large. Even the barrels of the quills are 
hollow and contain air; so that a bird may be 
said to bear some resemblance to an inflated bal- 
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loon. Its air-cells, &c. render it so buoyant, that 
the body is indebted for but little support to the 
wings, which are therefore left, ina great mea- 
sure, free, to increase the speed or direct the 
course. ‘The addition to its specific gravity, 
obtained by compressing the body, so as to expel 
the air from the cells, enables the bird, if Aqua- 
tic, to descend rapidly from the surface of the 
water; or, if Rapacious, to pounce with greater 
velocity from its usual elevation, upon its prey 
beneath. The wings are placed in the most ad- 
vantageous situation for the purpose of flight; 
the pectoral muscles, which are chiefly concern- 
ed in putting them in motion, are much stronger 
than in other animals. ; 

The power of the wings decreases, by almost 











imperceptible gradations, through different tribes, 
until at length the faculty of flying ceases alto- 


gether. While a few of the quadrupeds are en- 
dowed with wings which enable them to soar 
aloft from the earth, there are birds whose puny 
pinions will not support them for an instant in 
the air. Some possess the power of running with 
astonishing swiftness; others are capable of 
swimming with different degrees of facility; a 
few can neither run nor fly ;—but to these, Na- 
ture has not been altogether a niggard; for 
where the Ostrich could not wade, nor the Eagle 
swim, the Penguin—whose feet Buffon describes 
as resembling two broad oars, so situated as to 
render the bird exceedingly well qualified for its 
manner of living—floats in perfect security. 





THE SACRIFICE. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, 


AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE TRAGEDY OF DE LARA, &Xc. 


The events recorded in the following tale may 
be found in the annals of a reign, memorable 
for its splendour and oppression—the reign of 
Amurath, one of the most powerful Sultans of 
the East. The usurper and not the inheritor'’of 
another’s throne, he ruled with iron despotism 
over the subjects to whose obedience he felt 
he had no legitimate claim. Yet while others 
crouched beneath the tyrant’s frown, his own 
heart was a prey to secret disquietude and dis- 
trust. 

There are no pangs more keen than those oc- 
casioned by a consciousness of crime, and a 
dread of its consequences. Amurath knew that 
he had been no common usurper, that the path 
which led to his present grandeur had been de- 
luged with royal blood, and in the midst of all 
his magnificence a voice was ever sounding in 
his ear, that royal blood would oneflay cry aloud 
for vengeance, and be heard. 

Superstition, which usually holds dark com- 
panionship with gui!t, and which in that age 
and clime maintained a powerful sway over the 
purest minds, added to the depth and intensity of 
these emotions. One of those wild dwellers of 
the mountain, who believe themselves gifted with 
inspiration from heaven, or impose that belief on 
the credulity of others, had first kindled the fire 
of ambition in the cold breast of Amurath by 
clouded prophecies of his future greatness. The 
shade which dimmed the brilliant unveiling of his 
destiny was the asseveration of the prophet, that 
while the remotest branch of the royal family 
existed, his power was without base, and his life 
without security. He had exterminated, with 
remorseless cruelty, that ill-fated race, but the 
jewels with which he encircled his brow were as 











so many points of living fire to his brain. The 
fear that some scion from the ancient stock still 
flourished, protected from his power, flitted like 
a phantom in his path, and shadowed the posses- 
sion of his glory. 

He sat one evening in his magnificent divan, 
his countenance darkened with more than its 
wonted expression of care and apprehension. 
Selim, his favourite and prime minister, stood be- 
fore him, holding in his hand an unfolded letter, 
whose contents he had just perused and upon 
which he still bent a stern and steadfast gaze. 
“Knowest thou, whose hand has traced these cha- 
racters?” exclaimed the Sultan, breaking the 
ominous silence, in a voice which in vain endea- 
vored to master its inquietude.—Selim lifted his 
head, from the bending position which it had as- 
sumed, and met the keen searching glance of the 
Sultan, with one, irresolute and troubled. At 
length his eye steadied, while it kindled into an 
expresssion of moral sublimity, and though his 
lip quivered with undefinable emotion, he an- 
swered in unfaultering accents,“I do.” For a 
moment Amurath was silent, for there is a power 
in intellect, proudly resting on its own strength 
for support, unaided and alone, to whose sove- 
reignty the haughti¢ést despot is compelled to 
bow. But the momentary awe was succeeded 
by a gust of stormy passion. ‘“ Ha! darest thou 
thus avow a league with treachery—thou whom 
1 have taken into my bosom, whom I have drawn 
near my throne and exalted even to my right 
hand? Tell me the name of him, who has penned 
this seditious scrawl, or by the sword of the Pro- 
phet, every drop of thy false heart’s blood shall be 
spilled to expiate thy crime.” “1 have formed no 
league with treason,” exclaimed the undaunted 
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Selim—“still true is my allegiance to my royal 
master; 1 boldly assert my right to that confi. 
dence which has never been violated. Drain 
the last drop, if it be thy sovereign will, from this 
faithful heart, and in my dying agonies, [ will only 
remember that thou once were just to thyself and 
me.” “I demand the proof of thy fidelity,” re- 
peated the Sultan in a calmer tone, his wrath be- 
ginning to yield to the o’ermastering influence 
of his favorite; “‘tell me the author of those fatal 
lines.” Selim answered not, but bending one 
knee to the ground, bowed his head in the atti- 
tude of oriental submission—“*Commander of the 
faithful! bid me not expose an unfortunate to the 
fate he merits. I once knew the misguided being 
who has thus clandestinely intruded himself on 
thy notice, but years have passed since we have 
met and every bond which once united us has 
long been broken. Believe me, Sire, it is not the 
discovery of an obscure individual, that can in- 
sure safety to thyself, or security to thy throne. 
There is a powerful existing party in favor of the 
fallen dynasty, and were it once known that an 
offspring of that race is still left behind it would 
be the signal of anarchy and blood. Destroy this 
letter,—its contents are safe in my bosom—my 
life shall be the pledge of my fidelity—it is in 
thy hands—but I will not redeem it, by the sac- 
rifice of another, even to obey the mandate of my 
sovereign.” ‘“ Take back thy pledge,” replied 
the Sultan, “and hug thy secret to thy breast. 
But never shall thy nuptials be consummated with 
the beautiful daughter of Ibrahim, till thou hast 

nravelled this dark conspiracy and discovered 
the pretended offspring of that race, which was 
created only to serve at the foot-stool of my 
glory. The morrow was to have been gilded 
by the pomp of thy union, but never shall thaé 
sun rise which is to illuminate the hymeneal 
rite, till thou hast rolled away this shadow from 
thy name and fulfilled the commands of thy in- 
sulted sovereign.” 

Selim found himself alone; but ere we pene 
trate into the recesses of his soul, agitated as i 
now is with contending passions, we will give 
an explanation of the preceding scene. Amurath 
had intercepted an anonymous letter to Selim 
whose contents were calculated to awaken the 
strongest suspicions and darkest forebodings. 
The language of this epistle was bold and elo- 
quent. It called upon Selim to unite himself to 
a band, which was leagued to redeem the an- 
cient honors of the throne. It spoke of the ex- 
istence of a Princess, a daughter of the murdered 
Sultan, who had been sheltered since infancy 
from the power of the usurper, and whom they 
had sworn to_protect*with their blood. Selim 
recognised @@his daring appeal, the characters 
of his elder er, who, scorning the restraints 
of the paternal roof, and obeying the impulses o 
his own wild spirit, had for many years, been an 
alien from his home. He had cherished for this 
brother an affection more than fraternal; it was 
romantic, enthusiastic and intense; and in pro- 
portion to the ardor of his attachment was the bit- 
terness of sorrow which he felt for his desertion. 





No longer interested in the scenes of his youth, 
he sought the precincts of the court, and the fa- 
vorite of nature soon became the idol of fortune. 
He obtained the unbounded confidence of the 
Sultan, the highest honors royal favor could be- 
stow, and, more than all, the love of Zerah, the 


beautiful daughter of Ibrahim. He had that 7} 


evening entered the presence of his sovereign 


f 


rich in the possession of all that grandeur can | 
impart, and the reversion of all that hope can | 


offer. 


He now stood desolate and alone,—con- ' 


scious of the abyss, which yawned before him; ; 


for he knew but too well that the wrath of sove- 
reignty succeeding its smile, was terrible as the 
tempest, blackening in the sunbeam’s ray. He 
might have denied all knowledge of the bold con- 
spirator who had thus exposed him to peril and 


disgrace, but his truth-telling lips refused to | 


sanction even an implied deceit. He had pledged 
his fidelity to Amurath—he was bound to him 
by every tie of gratitude and honor—ties indisso- 
lubly strong. He was united to his brother b 
the holy bonds of fraternity—to Zerah, the fair. 
the fond, the confiding, by all those hallowed a 
imperishable sympathies, which the God of na 
ture has created and entwined with the life 
chords of our existence. Could he throw off his 
allegiance to the ruthless usurper, yet liberal 
benefactor, and brand himself with the name of 
traitor and ingrate? Better to die with an unble- ! 
mished name than live to bear a stigma so de- | 
grading. Could he sacrifice his brother to the 
excited vengeance of Amurath, who would 
search his kingdom to discover the place of his 
retreat were he once assured of his identity 
with the conspirator who had awakened his fears?” 
Never—Nature would disown the monster who 
could violate her sacred laws. Could he persist 
in his present resolution, and wound by his deser- 
tion that tender and innocent heart, which beat 
but to adore him? To this there was but one re- 
ply, involving life or death. These reflections 
pursued him at the midnight hour, while wan- 
dering in a garden contiguous to the palace, 
which the liberality of nature and the splendour 
of art had embellished with every charm. Groves 
of orange trees, covered with their sweet, virgi- 
nal blossoms, filled the air with that mild, deli- 
cious fragrance, which reminds one of all that is 
lovely in the moral and spiritual world. Foun- 
tains of the purest water tossed their silvery foam 
to the moon’s glancing rays, or flowed on through 
marble channels, in low, murmuring melody, till 
their sound died on the ear. The moon shone 
with that pearl-like lustre, which is only known 
in oriental climes, while remote from the halo of 
light which surrounded her throne, the stars 
were scattered likeso many living diamonds over 
the deep, dark blue of a midnight firmament, 
each shining distinctly in its own individual 
glory. 

Selim fat for a moment calmed and solemn- 
ized before the majesty of creation. Who has 
not felt the influence of night? Grand, silent, re- 
ligious night! It is invested with a veiled splen. 
dor, an approachable magnificence, a thousand 
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times more sublime than the insufferable blaze 
jofday. We feel as if we had entered the inner 
| temple of nature and shared in the mysteries of 
her repose. The soul, disturbed by earth-born 
cares, agonized by earthly conflicts, discards its 
_ cares and its conflicts before the altar of omni- 
} potence, and conscious of its own immortality, 
identifies itself with the divinity around. Such 
thoughts as these awed the tempestuous passions 
which raged in the breast of Selim to repose. 
He threw himself upon a flight of marbie steps 
and reclining his burning temples, against 
the cold, smooth surface, remained motion- 
less as the statue carved from the same ever- 
lasting stone. He lay with his eyes, intensely 
fixed upon the illimitable vault above, uncon 
scious of aught else in the eternal world, when 
he perceived the light darkening around him; 
though no cloud swept over the etherial blue. 
Half-rising from his recumbent attitude, he be- 
held a majestic figure standing before hitn, in 
bold relief against the heavens, on which its li- 
neaments were defined. Selim stood erect and 
grasping his scimitar with one hand repelled 
with the other ihe approach of the mysterious 
visitant. 

** Selim,” exclaimed the stranger, in the deep 
tones of suppressed emotion; and in an instant 
the hand which grasped the scimitar relaxed 
its hold. Time may dim the recollection of 
familiar features, or change the form whose 
traits are hoarded in the memory, but the veice 
—there isa magic in the yoice —it steals over the 
soul, as the wind floats over the chords of some 
neglected harp; and the music of remembrance 
awakens as it breathes. The stranger opened 
his arms and Selim fell upon his brother’s neck 
and wept. Forgotten were desertion and wrongs, 
danger and fear. Every other feeling was ab- 
@orbed in that of fraternal love. He saw only the 
long estranged companion of his childhood, he felt 
only the tears of a brother, bedewing his cheek. 
But the tears of man are few; they are wrung 
from him only by extremity of feeling, and pride 
soon conquers the weakness of nature. Solyman, 
such was the name of the wanderer, unfolded to 
his brother, the purpose of his secret visit, adjured 
him to break the gilded chains which linked him 
to a tyrant’s destiny, and assert the claims of 
the orphan Princess to loyalty and protection. 

Selim was immoveable—he felt the galling 
weight of those gilded chains, but he vowed never 
to betray the masterwhom he had served, and 
who had till this moment leaned upon his faith, 
with undoubting trust. “But where,” he eried, 
“is this unfortunate Princess, who survives the 
ruin of her race?” ‘ The secret is locked in my 
bosom,” replied Solyman, “ close as the gems in 
the casket, which contains the testimonials of 
her birth. That casket was committed to my 
care, by the dying loyalist, who snatched her, 
when an infant, from destruction arf sheltered 
her from the wrath of the destroyer. Even he 
who now fosters her in his arms, and shields her 
with parental care, knows not the treasure, he 
wears in his bosom. Selim, I have that in my 





power which thou wilt value more than all that 
Amurath, in the prodigality of favor can bestow. 
Join but our faithful and devoted band, aid us in 
protecting this last remnant of the kingly line, 
and thou shalt be rewarded by the possession of 
the royal beauty.” 

“Talk not of love and beauty,” exclaimed 
Selim sternly, “ thou knowest not what thou 
utterest.” “ I know not!” repeated the wander- 
er—* Thinkest thou that my heart, because it 
scorned the cold restraints of the world, is dead 
to human feeling. I roamed from scenes of 
heartless splendour, but another was the com- 
panion of my wanderings. An angel spirit in 
woman’s form, has ever followed my devious 
path, smoothed its roughness and gilded its 
gloom. Go with me to yon mountain cave, see 
the fair flower that hides its sweetness there, and 
then tell me, if thou canst, that I know nought 
of love and beauty.” ‘ Thou dost not read my 
meaning,’ replied Selim, with bitterness—““My 
dreams of bliss are vanished—the paradise of 
love will never cheer this isolated heart.” He 
related to Solyman, the history of his betrothed, 
his anticipated marriage, and the fatal denun- 
ciation which had blasted his hopes. He trusted 
to the magnanimity of his brother and appealed 
to him, by all that was holy and awful, to relin- 
quish a design which was not only endangering 
his own life, but destroying the happiness of a 
brother. 

Solyman listened in breathless silence, but 
Selim marked with indignant surprise, that his 
eye kindled in the moonlight with a fierce de- 
light, which seemed to mock the calm radiance 
it reflected. He gazed on thé majestic fea- 
tures, which shone with a corresponding illu- 
mination, and almost imagined that some malig- 
nant demon had animated them. That Solyman 
should exult over the misery he had caused—the 
thought was inexplicable. “Fear not,” exclaim- 
ed Solyman, “‘she shall yet be thine. No frater- 
nal blood shall stain the hymeneal altar—Meet 
me to-morrow, when the day first dawns, at the 
foot of yon mountain which stretches its dark 
outline on the right, and I will shew the creden- 
tials, which shall prove the truth of my words.” 
They parted, to meet again at the appointed hour. 
They met in stealth, at the foot of the mountain, 
whose summit was just gilded by the breaking 
light. 

Selim earnestly perused his brother’s face 
that he might penetrate into the depths of his 
soul, and learn its latent emotions, but he could 
not fathom them. He saw only the bold, unquiet 
eye, the proud, curling lip, and haughty mien, 
which had distinguished him in early years, and 
gained him the appellation of Sol the proud. 
The spot which had been selected one which 
nature had guarded from intrusion with the 
most jealous care. On one side, a cluster of 
trees, clothed in the densest foliage, presented a 
wall of living verdure, impenetrable to the eye; 
on the other a broad stream, darkened by the 
boughs, which overshadowed its banks, poured 
its tributary waters into the ocean wave. Selim 
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impatiently demanded of his brother the creden- 
tials he had promised to deliver. Solyman drew 
the casket from his breast, and touching a secret 
spring, displayed its brilliant contents. It was 
filled with the richest gems, but there were pa- 
pers concealed in the magnificent bed, which 
Selim gathered regardless of the splendour which 
surrounded them. From these he discovered 
that Zerah, his betrothed bride, the supposed 
daughter of Ibrahim, was that orphan Princess, 
who had been rescued from the power of Amu- 
rath. The loyalist, whose attachment to his 
murdered sovereign had led him to protect this 
lone blossom, from the storm which blasted the 
royal tree, placed her in the arms of [brahim’s 
gentle wife, then watching the cradle of her 
own slumbering babe. Ibrahim was absent, but 
she vowed tocherish with a mother’s tendexaess, 
the innocent being committed to her care. I | 
the mean time her own child sickened and died; 
and when Ibrahim, who proud and ambitious 
had attached himself to the new dynasty, return 
ed, he received to his bosom the offspring o 
another, unconscious of the deception which was 
imposed. 

The wife of Ibrahim justly deemed that her 
husband would be secured from danger and 


solicitude if he remained ignorant of the hazard-_ 


ous charge she had received; and the inexpli- 
cable resemblance of the two infants favoured 
her design. She feared too the lofty ambition of 
Ibrahim, and in silence cherished the child of 
her adoption. The protectress of Zerah was no 
more—and they who stood, side by side in the 
solitude we have described, were the sole pos- 
sessors of this interesting secret. 

Selim grasped the casket as if it contained his 
salvation. “Mine be the bosom to guard these 
sacred relics—1 dare not hazard them even in 
thy hands.—Should Amurath but dream of her 
identity with the subject of his vengeance, her 
life would be the instantaneous sacrifice. Even 
now, his emissaries are on the watch, sent to 
every part of his kingdom to discover the victim 
on whom he now unconsciously smiles.” ‘No! 
let them be a pledge betwixt thee and me,” 
cried Solyman. “ Thou hast sworn not to betray 
me—but thou art human. My life and that of my 
brave band are in thy keeping. I have unveiled 
to thee our most secret resolves. What surety 
hast thou given? What, but the breath of thy 
mouth? Shouldst thou in some unguarded moment 
deliver us into the hands of him, by whom thou 
art enslaved, thy Zerah’s life would be the for- 
feit of thy broken faith. I brought thee hither to 
learn thee the secret of my strength, but I never 
will relinquish friend of tyranny, the trea- 
sure which sn loyalty committed to my 


trust.” Hec and suddenly snatching the cas- 


ket from the grasp of Sclim, turned and plunged 


into the river that rolled near their feet. The 

action was so sudden and impetuous, that Selim 

was hardly aware of the deed, till he beheld his 

brother dividing the waters with one haud, while 

he held in the other his glittering prize. Soon 

springing upon the opposite bani, he waved a 
U 
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parting adieu and disappeared in the obscyrity 
of the shades. 

Selim gazed after this wild and singular being 
with feelings it would be difficult to define. The 
conviction that Solyman scorned that species of 
honor which bound him to Amurath, stung him 
to the soul. “He knows me not,” he bitterly 
cried—but the recollection of Zerah, and the 
dangers which surrounded her, soon banished 
every other reflection. The sun was just begin- 
ning to curl the mist, that hung upon the moun- 
tain’s brow—that sun which was to have gilded 
their nuptial vows. The fear, that Amurath 
might discover the secret of her birth, deepened 
to maddening certainty, as he thougit of the al- 
most illimitable power which Amurath exer- 
cised over the sordid minions who surrounded 
his throne. He could not admit thie belief that the 
knowledge of sv important a fact was confined 
to the bosom of an individual. He resolved to 
seek the dwelling of Ibrahim, warn him of some 
impending calamity, urge him immediately to 
leave the kingdom and flee with his daughter to 
some distant asylum, till the apprehended danger 
was past. 

Ibrahim beheld with astonishment the clouded 
brow and troubled mien of Selim. ‘The pride of 
the father rose high in his heart, for his beautiful 
Zerah was the fariest flower of oriental climes, 
and he deemed her a gift richer than all the 
gems of the East. To Selim’s impassioned re- 
presentations of imminent peril which awaited 
them, and earnest eftreaties for their immediate 
departure, he lent a doubting ear. He was one 
of the mest powerful grandees of the kingdom, 
and he felt that he possessed sufficient power in 
himself to guard against external ills, and with 
the proud cons¢iousness of integrity, he declared 
himself superior to all fear. Selim was prepar- 
ed for this resistance, and he marked with an- 
guish the suspicions which had entered the breast 
of Ibrahim. He dared not avow the secret which 
oppressed him. He could not prove by the ne- 
cessary credentials the almost incredible tale, 
and he feared that ambition which held lordly 
sway over Ibrahim’s minor passioas, would lead 
him to sacrifice the innocence and beauty he had 
fostered, while unconscious of her imperial ori- 
gin. Ibrahim summoned his daughter and com- 
manding her to fathom the mystery of her lover’s 
conduct or withdraw the pledge she had given, 
left the apartment. 

Selim had not till this moment experienced the 
overwhelming embarrassment of his situation. 
He stood pale and disordered in the presence of 
ber whom he was to have claimed that day as a 
triumphant bridegroom. The pride which sus- 
tained him before his fellow man, was now auni- 
hilated by a stronger emotion. He did not 
speak, but knelt in the prostration of agony at 
her feet, and buried his face in the foldings of 
her robe. And surely if aught in woman’s form 
could justify the adoration of the heart, this 
daughter of a kingly line might vindicate the 
worship she inspired. With eyes of celestial 
glory, a brow on which the regularity of nature 
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THE SACRIFICE. 








Se 


was enthroned, a cheek on whichthe rich hue 

of the pomegranate was mellowed into the soft- 

ness of virgin bloom, and tresses that wreathed 

in dark redundance, as they fell, a native veil 

around her, she moved amidst the maidens of 
that eastern land, fair and transcendant as the 

moon, when attended by her starry handmaids, 
she treads the halls of ether. The temple was 
worthy the divinity it enshrined. Thus clothed 

with the light of material, and spiritual loveli- 
ness, she seemed born to feel and to create a pas- 
sion, refined from the grossness of mortality. 

Unlike the proud Ibrahim, she doubted not the 
faith of her lover—when, in broken accents, he 
told her of the interdiction to their nuptials, of 
the cloud which darkened their destiny, she 
wept over their blighted hopes, and instead of 
withdrawing, renewed her vows of fidelity and 
love. Oh! the deep, the trusting tenderness of 
woman’s uncorrupted heart! A ray emanating 
from the fountain of all purity and light, shining 
on with unwavering brightness, undimmed by the 
gloom of sorrow, unextinguished by the dark- 
ness of despair. The heavier and closer the 
clouds gather around, the clearer and stronger 
its divine radiance—the sunshine resting on the 
brow of the tempest—the rainbow gilding its re- 
tiring shades. 

Selim felt, in this moment, more than indem- 
nified for all he had endured. The conviction of 
her unalterable love restored to him that energy 
and eloquence which had ever rendered him an 
irresistible pleader. Zerah*yielded to the entrea- 
ties which the unbending [brahim had withstood, 
and ere they parted had consented to fly with 
him to some far and lone retreat, where, like the 
desert flower, which blooms unseen, save by the 
Omniscient eye, she would be content to live and 
die alone for him. 

Selim sought the palace of the Sultan; he had 
one of the hardest offices for a noble mind to per- 
form; he was compelled to mask his purpose and 
to appear with deep submission before that sove- 
reign whose resentment he had incurred. The 
day must be devoted to the revolting task of dis- 
simulation till the shades of night should faveur 
their design. He was retracing with slow steps 
the path which led to the mountain stream, that 
he might avoid the guards of the Sultan; when he 
suddenly encountered Solyman,who was hurrying 
along with breathless speed, his countenance ex- 
pressive of the most violent emotion. “Fly,” 
exclaimed Solyman, in a voice, which sounded 
in Selim’s startled ear, loud as the battle shout. 
* Fly, the minions of tyranny are abroad; they 
rushed upon me, cowards as they are; they wrest- 
ed the casket from my unguarded hand; their sci- 
metars were flashing around me; I fled, but notin 
fear; I fled in search of vengeance. See,” and he 
lifted his still bleeding hand, “ for every drop a 
thousand streams shall flow; fly through yon secret 
path; intercept the wretch who robbed me of 
my treasure; he left his comrades far behind; 
fear not the power of Amurath; I swear to 
redeem thee or perish by thy side.” 

Like the lightning’s flash he vanished, and 


swift as the same red messenger of heaven, 
Selim pursued the path which Solyman indicat- 
ed. That fatal casket! Had he ten thousand 
lives, he would have perilled them all for the 
possession of those priceless gems. Zerah, ex- 
piring under the hands of the assassin seemed 
embodied before his eyes; so powerful was the 
illusion, that when he caught a glimpse of a man- 
tle fluttering throngh the trees, he called out 
with the energy of despair, “ Save her, All-gra- 
cious Allab! save her!” Itwas the guard who 
was hastening to the Sultan with the treasure 
he had won. He turned at the sudden adju- 
ration; the bold arm of Selim impeded his flight. 
He was a man of towering stature and athletic 
limbs, noted for physical strength, and one of 
the chosen guards of the Sultan. He met the stern 
embrace of Selim with one which might. have 
crushed a feebler frame. They grappled close 
and fiercely, and it was only with the life-blood of 
his adversary that Selim redeemed the prize for 
which he would have freely poured out his own. 
He buried the casket in his bosom, and mantled 
over it the foldings of his robe; but the convic- 
tion of Zerah’s safety was immediately followed 
by the consciousness of his own danger. He was 
surrounded by the guards, who had overtaken 
the flying steps of their comrade, and who had 
been sent as spies to watch the secret move- 
ments of Selim. He saw that it was in vain to 
contend with an armed band, but lifting his blade 
aloft, still dripping with the blood of his antago- 
nist, with that majesty of look and gesture which 
always has such overawing influence on infe- 
rior minds, he commanded them to forbear. 
“Stand back,” he cried; “‘what would ye dare to 
do? On to the royal palace, say to the Sultan ye 
saw me wing yon felon’s soul to paradise. Aye, 
tell him, too, ye saw me cast into the oblivious 
waves what I would not barter for all the riches 
of his kingdom.” Then opening his blood-stained 
vest he drew forth the casket of Zerah, and 
raising it high over their unsheathed scimetars, 
dashed it into the waters of the mountain stream, 
which there rushed impetuously towards the 
ocean, as if anxious to throw its wealth into the 
waves. 

Selim drew a deep inspiration, as if his breast 
was relieved from some oppressive burden. 
The secret was now safe in the sanctuary of his 
heart, and no tyrant’s power could penetrate its 
guarded recesses. Turning to the astonished 
guards, he signed them to advance. Accustomed 
to obey the princely Selim, they involuntarily 
followed his command, and though they marched 
on either side, with naked blades, precluding the 
possibility of escape, he had more the air of a so- 
vereign with his attendant vassals, than a victim 
to be arraigned before the throne. With a 
dauntless mien, and unfaltering steps, he entered 
the presence of Amurath. He knew the doom 
that awaited him; but as the barque, which is 
about to be swallowed by the ocean wave, is 
borne up over the stormy billows, rising with the 
rising tempest, his spirit elevated itself above 








the perils which threatened to overwhelm him. 
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He stood in immoveable silence, while the guards 
related the scene we have described; and met 
with an unquailing eye the withering glance of 
the Sultan. 

The wrath of Amurath was at first too deep 
for words. In spite of his denunciations he had 
felt till this moment, a confidence in the fidelity 
of Selim, which he deemed it impossible to 
abandon. The conviction of his perfidy brought 
with it the most exquisite pangs. Selim was the 
only being whom he had really loved and trusted, 
and a tear actually gathered in his cold and haugh- 
ty eye, as one by one he gathered up the proofs 
of his favourite’s treachery. Selim marked that 
unwonted sign of humamtenderness, and his pride 
melted at the sight. He saw once more the 
trusting friend, the lavish benefactor, and cast- 
ing down his sword at the foot of the throne, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Commander of the faithful! take 
back thy gifts; take even the life which Allah has 
given; but leave me yet the consciousness of my 
integrity. I am notraitor, though stained with the 
blood of thy subject. I am guiltless of treason, 
and with my expiring breath I will proclaim my 
innocence.” “Proye then thy innocence,” cried 
Amurath; “I swear by the sword and buckler of 
the Prophet, if thou wilt reveal the name of the 
supposed offspring of sovereignty and place 
her in our power, I will freely pardon thy past 
offences, restore thee thy forfeit honors, and give 
thee even this day thy plighted bride.” 

Selim folded his hands resolutely over his 
breast. “Her name is buried here and shall pe- 
rish with me. No commands shall force, no 
tortures compel me to reveal it; I offer thee my 
life; thou mayest devote it to bondage or death; 
but thou hast not, canst not, have control o’er 
my free spirit’s will.” “‘Away then tothe darkest 
dungeon; away till the traitor’s death is pre- 
pared for thee. My slighted mercy shall turn to 
vengeance now. The hour of relenting is past. 
Thy fate shall tell to after ages, of the ingrati- 
tude of favourites, and the justice of kings.” 

Selim bent his head in token of submission. 
Amurath ordered him to be shackled in his pre- 
sence, that the scene of his former grandeur 
might be also that of his present degradation. 
Then after a fresh ebullition of ungoverned 
rage, he commanded the guards to bear him to 
his cell. 

A damp and noisome dungeon, feebly lighted 
by the rays which struggled through the grated 
walls, was now the abode of the late magni- 
ficent Selim; sad proof of the evanescent na- 
ture of ali earthly glory. But there is a moral 
brightness, transcending the noonday’s beams, 
which can throw the radiance of heaven over 
the darkest hour of human suffering. He, who 
is willing to sacrifice his existence for another, 
is supported by the spirit of martyrdom, and that 
spirit will bear him up, as with an angel’s wings, 
over the gloomy valley of death.| That exalta- 
tion of feeling, however, which attends the per- 
formance of a raagnanimous deed, and which 
sustains the sufferer in the moment of physical 
agony, gradually subsided, as he recalled the 





appalling circumstances which accompanied the 
sacrifice of life. To lay down his life for Zerah, 
and leave behind him an unblemished name, a 
memory which the brave might honor, and the 
true-hearted mourn, would have seemed a trifling 
effort for a love like his. But to go down to the 
grave in ignominy and shame; to be branded 
with the name of traitor, that withering deathless 
curse: while even she for whom he died might 
learn to scorn his memory, and place another 
idol on the shrine where once his image dwelt— 
the thought was maddening. He lifted up his 
shackled hands and prayed that Allah would send 
down the waters of oblivion, and obliterate the 
remembrance of the wretch whom he had 
created. He poured out the bitterness of his 
soul into the all-hearing ear of God, till in the 
stillness of awe, the troubled billows of human 
passion sunk to rest. At last, the feeble light of 
his cell darkened and disappeared. Conscious 
of the return of night, he wondered that Amu- 
rath had delayed the execution of his wrath. 
He felt that he must soon meet his summons, 
but he had wrestled with the indwelling enemy 
and came off victorious, and throwing himself 
on the cold floor of his dungeon, he slept more 
calm than Amurath on his bed of luxury. He 
slept, but his dreams assumed the dark colour of 
his destiny. He wandered in an interminable 
desert, trackless and fountless; parched with 
thirst, bewildered in the blackening waste; when 
suddenly, the gates of Paradise unfolded above 
and sent down a flood of light, annihilating the 
gloom. The dazzling contrast broke his slum- 
bers; the dream was fled, but the illumination 
remained. A celestial figure, robed in white, 
bearing a lamp in one fair hand, while she 
veiled with the other her dazzled eyes, stood by 
the side of the slumbering victim. She stood, with 
pallid brow and dark resplendent locks, beauti- 
ful as the angel commissioned to bear the libe- 
rated soul to the bowers of immortality. But it 
was no spirit of heaven who thus severed the 
dungeon’s gloom. It was a daughter of earth, 
young, loving and beloved, full of earth’s warm- 
est affections, sharing in earth’s bitterest woes. 
It was Zerah, who bent over her doomed lover 
and met his waking glance. Almost doubting 
in what world he existed, Selim started from his 
inglorious couch, while the clanking of his 
chains sent a thrill of horror through that faith- 
ful bosom, which soon throbbed wildly against 
his own. She, who in the hour of prosperity and 
joy, repelled with bashful pride the caresses of 
her lover, as the flower shrinks from the sun’s 
too ardent rays, now threw her pure arms around 
him and moistened his fetters with her tears. 

“ Hast thou come,” he cried, “to travel with 
me to the entrance of the tomb? To receive onte 
more from my dying lips the vows of imperishable 
love?” “Icame,” said Zerah, in low faltering 
accents, “as a messenger of mercy and pardon; 1 
came, in Amurath’s name, to bid thee Jive.” 
“Live!” exclaimed Selim, and every drop. of 
blood thrilled in his veins: “‘and live for thée?” 
Zerah paused, as if irresolute in what words to 
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utter the commission with which she was en- 
trusted. Bending her head, till her brow was 
veiled by her heavy locks, she continued: “He 
demands the name of that unfortunate Princess 
who lives unknown to all but thee. It is his last 
offer of mercy. He has sent me hither, thy 
plighted bride, that love may move the heart 
which was steeled to the pleadings of royalty.” 
** Would Zerah counsel dishonor?” cried Selim, 
almost sternly, his warm hopes chilled to ice as 
she spoke; “would she purchase my life with the 
blood of innocence?” ‘I would purchase thy life 
were it with the blood of thousands,” she wildly 
exclaimed; and sinking on her knees before 
him, she locked her hands in the agony of sup- 
plication. “1 pray thee but to live. What is the 
world to me? it is but a name he asks, and yet that 
simple word thou wilt refuse, e’en at the sacrifice 
of Zerah’s life.”’ “Zerah,” he cried, “in Allah’s 
name forbear. Thou knowest not what thou 
askest.”’ 

Zerah gazed earnestly for a moment on her 
lover’s countenance, then rising from her kneel- 
ing attitude every feature of her face changed 
in its expression—the look of doubtful anguish 
was resolved into that of cold, settled despair. 
‘The truth has entered my heart,’ she said, and 
her late faltering voice was firm and distinct. 
‘** Thou lovest this orphan daughter of a kingly 
race. Thou hast pledged thy false vows to 
Zerah, while thy heart is given to her, who 
And J, insulted and 


dw ells in thy secret bower. 
betrayed, J have knelt at thy feet, for the name 
of her whom thou adorest, and for whom thou 
art offering up thy life.” ‘ Oh! cruel, and un- 
just,’ exclaimed Selim, in a burst of uncontrol- 


lable emotion. ‘“ Dear, unhappy Zerah! thou 
hast added the bitterest drop to my cup of mi- 
sery! For thee todoubt my faith! Oh! mayest 
thou never know how fearfully this ill-requited 
faith is proved.” The sound of footsteps was 
heard in the passage. ‘“‘ They come,’ cried 
Zerah, “‘to bear me from thy cell. The allotted 
moments are past. For the last time, inexorable 
Selim, wilt thou destroy thyself and me?” The 
grating of the heavy bolts were heard. The 
paleness of death overspread her face, and the 
cold dew of mortal agony gathered on her 
brow. 

Selim felt that the tortures which his supposed 
perfidy inflicted were keener than those which 
the cruelty of Amurath could invent. Must then 
the sacrifice be vain? While he deemed himself 
the instrument of her salvation, must she believe 
that his perfidious hand was stabbing with deli- 
berate cruelty her too confiding heart? The 
guard had entered.the cell. ‘“ All gracious 
Allah! let us die together!” The words of this 
deep prayer were the last which ever met the 
ear of Zerah from the lips of her ill-fated lover. 
The rough arms of the guard received her faint- 
ing form. Selim saw her borne from his sight, 
her long hair sweeping the dungeon’s floor, her 
dark eyes closed, her cheeks white as the folds 
of her virgin robe. He heard the bolts re- 
drawn. The groan which then burst from his 
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tortured breast was the first and last which the 
vindictive Amurath had the power to extort from 
his victim. 

There was the clashing of arms, the neighing 
of steeds, the shouts of a multitude heard that 
night near the royal palace. The tumult deep- 
ened as it approached. The name of Selim re- 
sounded through the midnight air and thrilled in 
the ear of Amurath, terrible as the notes of the 


.arch-angel’s trump. It was Solyman, at the head 


of the insurgent band. Thousands, who were 
groaning under the rod of despotism, yet waiting 
for the impulse of some master spirit, rushed 
forth with gleaming weapons, and joined the 
war-cry which thundered on the gale. Amurath 
was dragged from his palace and sacrificed to 
the fury of an exasperated mob; while Solyman, 
with some of his chosen followers, descended 
through the dark recesses of crime, till they 
reached the dungeon of Selim. 

“ Almighty Prophet, we have come too late,’ 
exclaimed Solyman, the glow of triumph, fading 
from his cheek, as he beheld his martyred 
brother, who was breathing out his life in those 
protracted sufferings which deliberate cruelty 
had invented, and inflicted upon its victim. Selim 
lifted his failing glance, and a gleam of joy 
pierced through the gathering mist of death. 
‘* Oh! could she know my truth!” The energies 
of exhausted nature seemed concentrated in 
these few, but emphatic words. Solyman under- 
stood their import. Zerah was brought to the 
cell, from which she had been so lately borne, 
but too fatally convinced of the strength of that 
faith which she had wronged. She threw herself 
by the side of her expiring lover. It was the 
last effort of a breaking heart. The prayer of 
Selim had reached the throne of the Eternal, 
and was-answered in mercy now; THEY DIED 
TOGETHER. 


LACE WOakK. 


An establishment, called the Rhode Island 
Lace School, has commenced at Newport. Not- 
withstanding its recent origin, no less than seven 
hundred females are actively employed by its 
proprietors. The style of lace work is said to 
be the most ingenious of its kind, and of that 
particular description with which the English 
dealers in lace have had to supply themselves in 
France, in consequence of the superior excel- 
lence of execution of their Gallic competitors. 
Several Englishmen are now settled in France, 
where they employ people to work upon lace for 
the American markets, and it is calculated that 
the people of this country pay foreigners in this 
way, not less than six or seven thousand dollars 
anaually, for what can as well be performed by 
themselves. A regular and habitual occupation 
in these delicate fabrics must eventually lead to 
that beautiful state of perfection at which they 
have arrived in France, and some of the females 
engaged in the lace school have nearly attained 
a high degree of excellence. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


BY THOMSON. 


Tax whirling tempest raves along the plain, 
And on the cottage thatch'd, or lordly roof, 
Keen fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 
Sleep frighted flies, and round the rocking dome, 
For entrance eager, howls the savage Diast. 
* * a * > * * . . 


The keener tempests rise ; and fuming dun 

From all the livid East, or piercing North, 

Thick clouds ascend, in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies to snow congealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along, 

And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Thro’ the hush’d air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With acontinual flow. The cherished fields 

Put on their winter robe of purest white : 

’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 

Bow their hoary head: and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the West emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chil, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 

The worksof man. Drooping, the lab -OX 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tam’d by the cruel season, crowd around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 

The red-breast, sacred to the housebold gods, 
Wisely regardfu! of th’ embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields, and thorny thickets leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats, then, brisk, alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, bopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is! 
Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Tho’ timorous of heart, and hard beset 

By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 
Urg’d on by fearless want. The bleatiog kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 
With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dispers’d, 
Dig for the withered herb thro’ heaps of snow. 





Now, Shepherds! to your helpless charge be kind ; 
Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 
With food at will; lodge them below the storm, 
And watch them strict; for from the bellowing East, 
In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains 
Aone wide waft, and o’er the hapless flocks, 
Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 
The billowy tempest ’whelms, till, upward urg’d, 
The valley to a shining mountain swells, 
‘Tipt with a wreath high-curling in the sky. 


As thus thé snows arise, and foul, and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air, 
“in his own loose revolving field the swain 

Disastered stands, sees other hills ascend s 
Ofunkoown joyless brow, and other scenes 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river; nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild; but wanders on 
From hill to dale still more and more astray, 





Impatient flouncing thra’ the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 


Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many @ vain attempt. How sinks his soul! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart! 
When for the dusky spot, which Fancy feign’d 
His tufted cottage rising thro’ the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode of man; 
While round him night resistiess closes fast, 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 

Of covered pits, unfa ly deep, 

A dire descent ! beyond the power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs, of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd up with snow ; and, what is land, unknown, 
What water of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 
These check his fearful steps, and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix'd with the tender anguish Nature shoots 
Thro’ the wrung bosom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 
Nor friends,nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes, shuts up sense, 

And o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows a stiffen’d corse, 
Stretch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast. 


Ab! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirtt., 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 

Ah! little thiak they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad yariety of pain ; 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring fame! how many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 
How many pine in want, and dungeon giooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs; how many drink the cup 
Of balefal grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of migery! sore pierc’d by wintry winds, 

How many sbrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless Poverty! how many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse, 
Whence, tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They fu ter for the Tragic Muse! o 
E’enin baie where Wisdom loves to dwell, 
With Friendship, Peace, and Contemplation join'd, 
How many, racked with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir’d distress! how many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish! Thought, fond man, 
Of these, and the thousand nameless ills 

That one incessant struggle, render life 

One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 

Vice in bis high career would stand appall’d, 

And heediess rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm, 

Aud her wide wish Benevolence dilate; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh, 

And into clear perfection, gradual 6 . 

Refining still, the social passions 








HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 

Tue violin has the result of a beautiful 
series of improvem in the art of producing 
musical sounds from strings. The rudest stringed 
instrument was the festudo or lyre; the sounds of 
which were produced by striking, with the finger, 
strings in a state of tension, the pitch of each sound 
being regulated by the iength or thickness of the 
string. Sometimes the strings, instead of the fin- 
ger, were struck with the plectrum, or piece of 
wood or other hard matter; but this we can hardly 
imagine to have been an improvement, as the 
tone of the modern mandoline, which is produced 
by means of a plectrum of quill, is not so agreea- 
ble as that of the guitar. A great improvement, 
however, was the introduction of a sounding- 
board; the tone of the instrument being thus 
produced by the vibration of the wood, instead 
of, as formerly, the mere vibration of the string, 
and being thus incomparably more full and re- 
sonant. This most probably constituted the dif- 
ference between the testudo and the cithara, or 
harp, of the ancients. The next great improve- 
ment in stringed instruments consisted in giving 
them a neck, or finger-board, by means of which 
the same string, pressed by the fingers at differ- 
ent points, was enabled to give a series of notes. 
This improvement was first embodied in the in- 
struments of the lute species. The lute is be- 
lieved to have been originally an eastern instru- 
ment, and to have been imported by the Moors 
into Spain. The lute is, or rather was—for it 
has almost disappeared—an instrument of a most 
elegant form, with a beautifully turned convex 
back, tapering into its long neck, or finger- 
board. .It had generally eleven strings ; and the 
finger-board was marked with frets, or divisions, 
at the points where the strings were pressed by 
the fingers, .There were different species, dif- 
fering i and number of strings. During 
the six seventeenth centuries, the lute 
was in its highest vogue. preux chevalier 
and high born dame rec art of singing 
to the lute one of their most elegant and indis- 
pensable aceomplishments. The poetry of those 
times is full of it; and it makes the principal 
figure in the musical pictures of Titian and Ru- 
bens. The extreme difficulty, when music be- 
came more and more complex, of managing an 
instrument with so many strings, made the lute 
fall into disuse. The guitar, simpler in its con- 
struction than the lute, might seem to have been 
an improvement on that instrument; but this 
cannot, in fact, be said to have been the case, as 
the guitar has been known in Spain, France, 
and other countries for many centuries. It is 
now, if we except the mandoline, (a trifling in- 
strument little used,) the only instrument of the 
lute species of which the practice is still kept up. 

The invention of the bow was the next great 
step in the progress of stringed instruments. 
The period of this invention has been the subject 
of much learned debate, with which we shall not 
trouble our readers. An instrument called 


crwth, wi ings raisedon a bridge, and played 
with a bow,1 in Wales from a remote 
. 





HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN, &c. 





antiquity, and has been considered in this coun- 
try as the father of the violin tribe. The old 
English term of crowder, for fiddler, seems to 
give countenance to this opinion. It appears, 
however, from a treatise on music, by Jerome of 
Moravia, in the thirteenth century, that instru- 
ments of this species, already known by the name 
of viol, existed on the continent. The different 
instruments which went under the general name 
of viol, were in the most common use during the 
sixteenth, and till about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. In construction they differed 
from each other only in size, as the modern vio- 
lin, tenor, and violincello, differ from each other; 
but this produced a difference in the manner of 
playing them, and in their pitch. They were of 
three sizes; the treble-viol, tenor-viol, and bass- 
viol. These had six strings, and a finger-board 
marked with frets, like that of the lute or guitar. 
The last improvemext was the change of the viol 
into the violin. The violin took its rise from the 
treble viol, by its being diminished in size, hav- 
ing its strings reduced from six to four, and its 
finger-board deprived of: frets. The diminished 
number of strings made the execution of the pas- 
sages which were now introduced into music, 
more ®asy ; and the removal of the frets enabled 
the player to regulate the position of the fingers 
by a much better guide—the delicacy of his own 
ear. By the same process, the other instruments 
of the viol tribe were changed jnto the modern 
tenor, (which still retains its generic name of 
viola,) and viclincello. The violin seems to have 
been in general use in France earlier than in 
Italy, Germany, or England. Its acute and 
sprightly tones were first used to accompany the 
dances of that merry nation; a circumstance 
which, with its puny appearance, made it to be 
looked on with some contempt when it appeared 
in these other countries. The first great violin- 
player, however, on record, was Baltazarini, an 
Italian, who was brought into France by Cathe- 
rine de Medicis,in 15/7. The celebrated Ar- 
cangelo Corelli may be considered the father of 
the violin ; and the ftalians have maintained their 
pre-eminence upon it, from the days of Corelli 
down to those of Paganini. 


EQUALITY. 


AFTER all that can be said about the advan- 
tage one man has over another, there is still a 
wonderful equality in human fortunes. If the 
rich have wealth, the poor have health; if the 
heiress has booty for her dower, the pennyless 
have beauty for theirs; if one man has cash, the 
other has credit; if one boasts of his income, the 
other can of his influence. No one is so misera- 
ble but that his neighbour wants something he 
possesses; and no one so mighty, but he wants 
another’s aid. There is no fortune so good but 
it may be reversed; and none so bad but it may 
be bettered. The sun that rises in clouds may 
set in splendour; and that which rises in splen- 
dour may set in gloom. 
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MECHANIC ARTS IN CHINA. 


Tue perfection of the mechanic arts in China 
cannot be denied in certain instances; but this 
is evidently not the result of a regular combina- 
tion of scientific improvements. It appears to 
be the effect of labored experience of ages, 
brought slowly and difficultly to a certain point, 
where it is stationary and cannot advance further, 
until science shall dispel the prejudices of habit 
and theclouds of ignorance. There is certainly 
a superiority in several of their silk manufactures, 
as it regards the gloss and the fixing of the co- 
lours, and the rendering them so bright and per- 
manent; but this is not produced by any secret 
mordant process unknown to Europeans. I was 
once present at the dying of silks; and, on ex- 
amination, found the process conducted in the 
simplest manner, with the commonest mordants 
used in England. They know very little of the 
chemical agents, the use of which has become 
s0 common in Europe; and the brightness and 
permanency of the colours must be derived from 
a very nice experience in the application of the 
mordants, the climate, and other favorable and 
concurring circumstances. Owing tothe eheap- 
ness of labor, a very large number of hands are 
employed; therefore the work goes on witha 
rapidity almost beyond conception, and the silks 
are hung out to dry during the prevalence of 
the north wind, called by them Pak Fung. Cer- 


tainly, in any other-climate, and under different 
management, more time would suffice to alter 
very much the appearance of the colors. 

The Chinese never attempt to dye any fine 
silks with rich colours until Pak Fung commen- 
ces, which generally happens towards the last of 


September, or beginning of October. This 
wind is so remarkable in its effects, and so im- 
mediately felt, that should it begin at night, even 
when all the doors and windows are shut, the 
extreme dryness of the air penetrates into the 
house, and the furniture and doors begin to crack, 
with a noise almost as loud as the report of a 
pistol. If the floors have been laid down in the 
summer, when the air is damp, or if the planks 
be not exceedingly well seasoned, and secured 
with iron clamps, they will open an inch at least 
when the northwest monsoon commences. The 
Chinese will not even pack teas or silks for ex- 
portation in damp weather, that is to say, unless 
they are hurried to do it by the strangers who 
have business with them, and wish to get their 
ships away sooner than ordinary. I have known 
a ship detained three weeks longer than the cap- 
tain wished, at Canton, because the security 
merchant would not pack the silks which formed 
part of the cargo until the weather became fa- 
vorable. This will account in some measure, 
not only for the permanency and beauty of the 
dye, but likewise for the care that is taken to 
preserve it. The Chinese say, that if newly 
dyed silks be packed before they are perfectly 
dry or in damp weather, they will not only lose 
the brightness of the color, but will also become 
* spotted. They may have some secret in the 
x 





spinning’ and tissue of silks which we know no- 
thing of, but certainly @etimdying them.—Do- 
bell’s Travels. 





ANCIENT RECIPE. 


THERE is a class of persons who may be styled 
amateurs of recipes. By these, every scrap in 
the form of a short pithy direction to do any 
thing and every thing—whether in removing a 
stain from the carpet or a consumption from the 
lungs, is seized upon with avidity, and treasured 
up with the utmost care. The experience of 
the aged, the industry of the young, the columns 
of newspapers, and the pages of almanacs, are 
put in requisition to augment their store of in- 
valuable items. We have known one of these 
gatherers of useful directions, from whose reti- 
cule, album, and scrap book, might be culled at 
least fifty different and very dissimilar recipes 
for pickling cabbage, and double this number of 
certain cures for coughs, colds, and consump- 
tions, or in fact any ailment which ever did, or 
ever can occur. Should any individuals of this 
class chance to be included among our nume- 
rous readers, we are persuaded they will be 
highly gratified by our inserting for their use, the 
following ancient recipe for improving the com- 
piexion. Wecan apply to it, with great truth, 
their own favourite recommendation :—If it fail 
in effecting the object proposed, no possible in- 
jury can result from its use. 

Xenophon, in his Memorabilia Socratis, in- 
troduces Ischomachus, an Athenian of great 
riches and reputation, discoursing with Socrates 
concerning his family affairs. He told his wife 
that his main object in marrying her was to have 
a person in whose discretion he could confide— 
who would take proper care of his servants, and 
expend his money with economy. ‘The distressed 
husband pr complain, “ that one day he 
observed her face: painted, and that she wore 
high heeled shoes; that he chid her severely for 
such follies, and asked whether she could ima- 
gine to pass off such silly tricks on a husband? 
If she wanted to have a better complexion, why 
not weave at her loom—standing upright, and 
in the open air? why not employ herself in 
baking, and in other family exercises, which 
would give her such a bloom as no paint could 
imitate?” 

When the Athenian manners became more re- 
fined, it is proper to observe, that greater indul- 
gence was given to their females in dress and 
ornaments. They then consumed the whole 
morning at the toilette, employing paint, and va- 
rious drugs, under the vain pretext of cleaning 
and whitening the skin. Though previously 
prohibited the use of wine, this now, with various 
species of rich food, was served daily at their 
meals. We need not wonder at the remark 
which has been made, “that from the moment 
the Grecian females departed from their origi- 
nal simplicity of living, th ted in in- 
nocence, in beauty, and in ournal of 
Health. 
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EXCURSION TO TIVOLI. 


— 


Tue Campzgna was gleaming under a burn- 
ing sun when we emerged from the city bounda- 
ries through the Laurentian gate, on our way to 
the olive shades and cooling streams of Tivoli.— 
Even an Italian remarked that the atmosphere 
was singularly translucent. On pointing, as I 
thought, toa hawk flying near, my companion re- 
plied, “ No, Sir, ’tis an eagle in the distance.” 

The lake of Tartarus, whose waters petrify 
every substance which comes in contact with 
them, first arrested our attention. A little fur- 
ther Om we crossed a rapid stream of water, 
thick and white as milk, and having an offensive 
sulpherous smell. The lake whence it flows 
(though of confined superfices) is of immense 
depth; and the bituminous exhalations of its 
waters, incorporated with dust, leaves and rub- 
bish, and cemented by a glutinous soil, have 
formed a number of small floating islands, and 
obtained for it the appellation of Lago del’ Isola 
Natanti. 

The Ponte Lucano and Tomb of Plautius, not 
unfrequently appear on the common blue crock- 
ery of England. Their picturesque effect is not 
a little heightened by the Tiburtine groves and 
mouatains in the back ground. Ata moderate 
distance from the Plautian Tomb you ascend the 
approach to Tivoli. 

The town is in itself abominable; the scenery 
about it deservedly famed; bu we must not 
judge of the Sabinian Tibur by the present aspect 
of the modern Tivoli. At the window of the Sy- 
byl inn, I was at once introduced to the grand 
cascade and an American officer. The thunder- 
ing of the waters arrested our attention at the 
same moment. “’Tis a fine thing,” said the cap- 
tain, “ but you should see the falls of Niagara!” 
We descended to the terrace at the back of the 
inn, where there is a general view of the surround- 
ing grandeurs: a second cascade here presents 
itself, of less body but far greater fall, and, in 
the opinion of many,of superior beauty. ‘ The 

first,” said the captain, “is more in the style of 
Niagara.” 

It is rather the situation and character of the 
falls than their magnitude which charm the spec- 
tator; yet among all that is beautiful, two objects 
certainly reach the sublime. The one is Wep- 
tune’s Grotto, where, in the darkness of a deep 
cayern, two falls are seen to meet in furious 
junction, thence rushing with great impetuosity 
into a lower basin, where they unite with the 
second of the leading cascades. Thus in its full 
“completion,” the whole body of water rolls on 
to the other grand object, viz. the Grotto of the 
Syrens, which we entered with considerable dif- 
ficulty, and some degree of danger. Standing 
within the mouth of the cavern we looked with 
dread upon the rushing waters as they shot by at 
our feet, and with terrific violence were preci- 
pitated into the black gulf or throat of the chasm 
below. “Gad!” said the captain; “ this is fine, 


even to those who have seen the Falls of Nia- 
gara.” Other cascades of great beauty are form- 
ed by a branch of the river carried through the 
These are best viewed from the opposite 


town. 
bank. 

The Temple of vesta is a perfect gem,—singu- 
lar in the dignity of its situation, and unique in 
its proportions and decorative character. Whe- 
ther the capitals ofits peristyle be Corinthian or 
Composite, is not so certain as the beauty of their 
aspect and the boldness of their execution. How 
often have Claude and Wilson gazed upon this 
pet of Art! How frequently has the former in- 
troduced itin his glowing pictures! | No wonder. 
Though it had been measured and delineated a 
“ thousand times,” I could not resist the gratifi- 
cation of doing it myself: so the ladders were 
brought, and I kissed the ox-cheeks on its frieze 
for very joy, embraced the necks of its ele- 
gant columns, and nearly broke my own in so 
doing. 

But this celebrated remain, however beautiful 
in itself, is perhaps, to the general observer, a 
still more pleasing object when viewed as an ad- 
junct rather than principal, from the bed of the 
river in the vale below. Indeed, there are seve- 
ral points whence its appearance is so fascinating, 
that we are inclined to fall out with some pain- 
ters of note, who, instead of presenting us with a 
strict resemblance of the scene as it stands, have 
opened themselves to the charge of presumption 
by “compositions,” in which mere hints are 
adopted where facts should have been set down. 

Let no visitor leave Tivoli without seeing the 
Grottos by torch-light, even though much trou- 
ble, some expense, wet feet, and rheumatic pro- 
babilities be the concomitants of the task.— 
The contrast of glittering foam and jet-black 
rock is here in ful: perfection. The captain for- 
got tospeak of Niagara!” 

Tivoli isa place of treble fascination, being 
equally distinguished by its artificial beauties, 
natural grandeurs, and poetical associations.— 
Kelsal alludes to it as the “ Roman Richmond,” 
the “ favorite retreat of the opulent Romans both 
of ancient and modern times.” It is said the Ti- 
burtine Villas exceed thirty in number. Of 
these the proudest was that of Mecenas, the 
ruins of which crown an aspiring rock on the 
southern side of the Anio. It was here Augus- 
tus sought the companionship of the patron of 
arts and letters, who preferred the charms of Ti- 
bur to the splendours of Roman pomp, and re- 
jected the proffered offices of state for the con- 
verse of Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Varius, and 
Quintilius. The latter possessed a villa here of 
some magnitude. Catullus also is said to have 
been the near neighbour of Horace, the site of 
whose humble residence is now occupied by a 
small convent. 

The ruins of a villa said to have belonged to 





Caius Cassius will be regarded with an interest- 





THE PLEASURES OF MADNESS, 





of more than common warmth. Brutus also had 
a retreat close by:—perhaps you tread the very 
scene of that conference which led to the fall of 
Cesar, the king! Augustus, as we learn, pass- 
ed the closing years of his life in the villa of his 
deceased friend Mezcenas, and administered 
justice in the temple of Hercules, the site of 
which is now occupied by the cathedral church 
of Tivoli. 

We passed the brick cell of an ancient tem- 
ple, said to have been dedicated to the deity of 
coughs, possibly by some unfortunate sufferer 
from asthma, anxious to propitiate the malevo- 
lent author of his affliction. Passing on, we 
rambled awhile among the formalities of the 
Villa d’Este, whose lead flats command a vast 
expanse of campagna, with Rome in the western 
distance. 

A chaos of ruins, extending over a vast space, 
and in number, variety, and magnitude, seeming 
rather to speak of a city than a private resi- 
dence, indicates the imperial magnificence of 
Adrian. We hear of the villa boundaries having 
included epitomes ef the Athenian Prytaneum, 
and of the Lyceum of Aristotle, the Academy of 
Plato, the Pecile of Zeno, &c. &c. The remains 
of two theatres are among the most distinct ob- 
jects; but to the casual observer, the ruins in 
general bear little indication of their original 
purpose, although every cell and mass of brick- 
work has a name in the Guide-book or Cice- 
rone’s mouth. 

Gratified in no unusual degree, with my Ti- 
burtine excursion, I regained my lodgings in 
Nuemero 9, Via Frattina and slept to dream 
of Vestal loveliness and Mecena’s patronage.— 
Library of the Fine Arts. 





THE PLEASURES OF MADNESS. 


A REMARKABLE peculiarity in many cases of 
insanity, is a great rapidity of mind, and activity 
of conception—a tendency to seize rapidly upon 
incidental or practical relations of things, and 
often a fertility of imagination, which changes 
the character of the mind, sometimes without 
remarkably distorting it. ‘The memory, in such 
cases, is entire, and even appears more ready 
than in health; and old associations are called 
up with a quickness quite unknown to the indi- 
vidual in his sound state of mind. A gentleman, 
mentioned by Dr. Willis, who was liable to pe- 
riodical attacks of insanity, said that he expect- 
ed the paroxysms with impatience, because he 
enjoyed, during them, a high degree of pleasure. 
“ Every thing appeared easy to me—no obstacles 
presented themselves, either in theory or prac- 
tice. My memory acquired, all of a sudden, a 
singular degree of perfection. Long passages 
of Latin authors occurred to my mind. In ge- 
neral, I have great difficulty in finding rhythmi- 
cal terminations, but then 1 could write verses 
with as great facility as prose.”-—“ I have often,” 
says Penil, “ stopped at the chambér door of a 
literary gentleman, who, during his paroxysms, 
appeared to soar above the mediocrity of intel- 
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lect that was peculiar to him, solely to admire 
his newly-acquired powers of eloquence. He 


declaimed upon the subject of the revolution 
with all the force, the dignity, and the purity of 
language, that this very interesting subject could 
admit of. At other times he was a man of very 
ordinary abilities.”—Dr. Abercrombie. 





POWER OF REGULATING DREAMS. 


Dreams can be produced by whispering into 
the ears when a person is asleep. One of the 
most curious, as well as authentic examples of 
this kind has been referred to by several writers: 
I find the particulars in a paper by Dr. Gregory, 
and they were related to him by a gentleman 
who witnessed them. The subject of it was an 
officer in the expedition to Louisburg, in 1758, 
who had this*peculiarity in so remarkable a de- 
gree, that his companions in the transport were 
in the constant habit of amusing themselves at 
his expense. They could produce in him any 
kind of dream, by whispering into his ear, espe- 
cially if this was done by a friend with whose 
voice he was familiar. At one time they con- 
ducted him through the whole progress of a 
quarrel, which ended in a duel; and, when the 
parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was put 
into his hand, which he fired, and was awakened 
by the report. On another occasion they found 
him asleep on the top of a locker, or bunker, in 
the cabin, when they made him believe he had 
fallen overboard, and exhorted him to save him- 
self by swimming. They then told him that a 
shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to 
dive for his life. He,instantly did so, with such 
force as to throw himself entirely from the locker 
upon the cabin floor, by which he was much 
bruised, and awakened of course. After the 
landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends 
found him asleep in his tent, and evidently much 
annoyed by the cannonading. They then made 
him believe that he was engaged, when he ex- 
pressed great fear, and showed an evident dispo- 
sition to run away. Against this they remon- 
strated, but at the same time, increased his fears 
by imitating the groans of the wounded and the 
dying; and when he asked, as he often did, who 
was down, they named his particular friends. At 
last they told him that the man next himself in 
the line had fallen, when he instantly sprung from 
his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was roused 
from his danger and his dream together by fall- 
ing over the tent ropes. A remarkable circum- 
stance in this case was that, after these experi- 
ments, he had no distinct recollection of his 
dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppression 
or fatigue ; and used to tell his friend that he was 
sure that he was playing some trick upon him. 
A case entirely similar in its bearing, is related 
in Smellie’s Natural History, the subject of which 
was a medical student at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in 
dreams which are excited by a noise, namely, 
that the same sound awakens the person, and 








produces a dream, which appears to him to oc- 
cupy a considerable time. The following exam- 
ple of this has been related to me:—A gentleman 
dreamt that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined 
his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, at last, 
led out for execution. After all the usual pre- 
parations, a gun was fired; he awoke with the 
report, and found that a noise in an adjoining 
room had both produced the dream and awaked 
him. The same want of the notion of time is 
observed in dreams from other causes. Dr. 
Gregory mentions a gentleman who, after sleep- 
ing in a damp place, was for a long time liable 
to a feeling of suffocation whenever he slept in 
a lying posture, and this was always accompa- 
nied by a dream of a skeleton, which grasped 
him violently by the throat. He could sleep in 
a sitting posture without any uneasy feeling; 
and, after trying various experiments, he at last 
had a sentinel placed beside him, with orders to 
awake him whenever he sunk down. Og one 
occasion he was attacked by the skeleton, and a 
severe and long struggle ensued before he awoke. 
On finding fault with his attendant for allowing 
him to lie so long in such a state of suffering, he 
was assured that he had not lain an instant, but 
had been awakened the moment he began to 
sink. The gentleman, after a considerable time, 
recovered from the affection. 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 


Tuese are small globules, or pear-shaped 
bulbs, blown in thin glass, and each pierced with 
two opposite holes, by which it may be strung. 
They are afterwards prepared in such a manner 
as to greatly imitate the rounded and brilliant 
concretions, reflecting the irridiscent colours, 
which are found in certain bivalve shells, such 
as the pearl muscle, &c., and which bear the 
name of oriental pearls. We can perfectly imi- 
tate the brilliancy and reflection of these natural 
pearls, by means of a liquid termed essence of 
pearl, and which is prepared by throwing into 
liquid ammonia the brilliant particles which are 
separated by friction and washing, from the 
scales of a small river fish named the bleak. 
These pearly particles, thus suspended in the 
ammonia, can be applied to the whole interior of 
these glass bulbs, by blowing it into them, after 
which the ammonia is volatilised by gently heat- 
ing them. It is said that some manufacturers do 
not employ the ammonia, but instead thereof 
suspend the pearly particles in a solution of isin- 
glass well clarified, and which they drop into the 
bulbs, and then turn them in all directions, in 
order to spread it equally over their interior 
surfaces. There can be no doubt, that in this 
mode of applying the pearly mixture, the same 
success will be obtained as in the before-men- 
tioned process, and that it will afford a layer of 
the same thinness and brilliancy. It is import- 
ant, to succeed in the perfect imitation of pearls, 
that the glass bulbs or pears employed should be 
of a slight bluish tint, opalised, and be also very 
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thin, and likewise that the glass should contain 
but little potash, or oxide of lead. In each ma- 
nufactory of these artificial pearls there are 
workmen exclusively employed in the blowing 
of these glass bulbs, and which indeed requires a 
great skill and dexterity to succeed well therein 
—a dexterity indeed, which can only be acquired 
by long practice. The French manufacturers 
of these artificial pearls have at length attained 
a degree of perfection before unknown. We 
must add, that the bulbs are finally filled up with 
white wax.—Dict. Technologique. ; 





WASHINGTON LOVED HIS MOTHER. 


IMMEDIATELY after the organization of the 
present government, Gen. Washington repaired 
to Fredericksburg, to pay his humble duty to his 
mother, preparatory to his departure to New 
York. An affecting scene ensued. The son, 
feelingly remarked the ravages which a torturing 
disease had made upon the aged frame of his 
mother, and thus addressed her :— | 

“ The people, madam, have been pleased, with 
the most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the 
chief magistracy of the United States, but before 
I can assume the functions of my office, | have 
come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So 
soon as the public business which must neces- 
sarily be encountered in arranging a new go- 
vernment, can be disposed of, I shall hasten to 
Virginia, and” — 

Here the matron interrupted him.—‘ You will 
see me no more. My great age, and the disease 
that is fast approaching my vitals, warn me that 
I shall not be long in this world. I trust in God, 
I am somewhat prepared for a better. But go, 
George, fulfil the high destinies which Heaven 
appears to assign you: go, my son, and may that 
Heaven’s and your mother’s blessings be with 
you always.” 

The President was deeply affected.—His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose 
aged arm feebly, yet fondly encircled his neck. 
—That brow on which fame had wreathed the 
purest laurel virtue ever gave to created man, 
relaxed from its lofty bearing. That look which 
could have awed a Roman Senate, in its Fabri- 
cian day, was bent in filial tenderness upon the 
time-worn features of this venerable matron. 

The great man wept. A thousand recollec- 
tions crowded upon his mind, as memory retrac- 
ing scenes long past, carried him back to the 
paternal mansion, and the days of his youth; 
and there the centre of attraction was his mother, 
whose care, instruction, and discipline had pre- 
pared him to reach the topmost height of lauda- 
ble ambition ; yet how were his glories forgotten 
while he gazed-upon her, from whom wasted by 
time and malady, he must soon part to meet no 
more. 

The matron’s predictions were true. The 
disease which had so long preyed upon her 
frame, completed its triumph, and she expired at 
the age of eighty-five, confiding in the promises 
of immortality to the humble believer. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


BY MRS. MOODIE. 


Waen is youth’s gay heart the lightest ? 
When the torch of health burns brightest ; 
And the soul's rich banquet lies 

In air, and ocean, earth and skies; 

Till the honied cup of pleasure 

Overfiows with mental treasure. 


When is love's sweet dream the sweetest ? 
When a kindred heart thou meetest 
Unpolluted with the strife, 

The selfish aims that tarnish life ; 

Ere the scowl of care has faded 

The shining chaplet fancy braided, 
And emotions, pure and high, 

Swell the heart and fill the eye; 

Rich revealings of the mind, 

Within a loving breast enshrined, 

To thy own fond bosom plighted, 

In affection’s bonds united. 

The sober joys of after years 

Are nothing to those smiles and tears. 


When is sorrow’s sting the strongest ? 
When friends grow cold we've loved the longest ; 
And the bankrupt heart would borrow, 
Treacherous hopes to cheat the morrow ; 
Dreams of bliss by reason banished, 

Early joys which quickly vanished, 

And the treasured past appears, 

Only to augment our tears; 

When within itself retreating, 

The spirit owns earth’s joys are fleeting, 
Yet, rack’d with anxious doubts and fears, 
Trusts, blindly trusts, to future years. 


Oh! this is grief, the preacher saith, 
The world’s dark woe that worketh death ; 
Yet, oft beneath its influence bowed, 
A beam of hope will burst the cloud, 
And Heaven’s celestial shore appears, 
Slow rising o'er the tide of tears, 
Guiding the spirit’s darkling way, 
Through thorny paths, to endless day, 
Here the toils of life are done, 

Then youth and age are both as one— 
Sorrow never more can sting, 
Neglect or pain, the bosom wring, 
And the joys blest spirits prove, 

Far exceed all earthly love. 





THE SPECTRE SEER} 


OR THE WARRIOR'S DREAM. 


Tne prophet rose at dead of night, 
All on the burial hill, 

And “Up! my brethren, rise !’’ he cried, 
In accent deep and shrill. 


He shook his wand and magic bones, 
He beat his dancing drum, 

And “‘ Ho! my brethren, rise !’’ he cried, 
“ The hour we hoped has come. 


“ Ho! warriors up, and seize your arms, 
« For they are laid with ye, 

« And let us to the war again, 
‘“ And battle to be free.’’ 


. * * * * + 


And from their graves the dreamless dead 
Arose, upon the strand ; 

Each with war-signal on his head, 
And weapon in his baad. 


Like gathering clouds the warriors stood, 
A hundred thousand men ; 

A horrid front to look upon, 
For blood was in no vein. 


But banners waved, and lances shook, 
And frontlets seamed with red; 
And giant chiefs moved to and fro, 
An army of the dead. 
* * * * * -_ 


And “ Ho! my friends,” the prophet cried, 
“ Now let us onward go; 

“‘ With shout and song—I give the cry, 
** T lead you to the foe!” 


And at that word, a hollow yell, 
Broke out from every band ; 

That pealed across the distant vale, 
And shook the solid land. 


A moment more, and not one soul 
Of all that fearful throng, 

Was seen beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Where late they rais’d the song. 


Each to his own lone sepulchre, 
Slid back with viewless trace; 

And nought but rustling leaf disturb’d 
The silence of the place. 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of uneonsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakspeare. 


An accomplished man will shine more than a 
man of mere knowledge, as brass polished has 
more lustre than unpolished gold, although the 
latter is intrinsically so much the more valuable. 


The first consideration with a knave, is how 
to help himself, and the second, how to do it with 
an appearance of helping you. 


Sir F. Bacon observes, that men in great 
places are thrice servants; servants to the state, 





servants to fame, and servants to business. “ It 
is strange,” says he, “ that men will desire place 
to lose liberty ; the rising into place is laborious; 
by pains, men come to greater pains; and by 
indignities to dignities.” 


It is a great misfortune not to have mi 
enough to speak well, nor judgment enough t 
keep silent. Hence the origin of every imper- 
tinence. 
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Formerly, it was the fashion to preach the 
Natural, now it is the Ideal. People too often 
forget that these things are profoundly mm, 
ble; that, in a beautiful work of imagination, the 
Natural should be ideal, an@ the Ideal, natural. 


Flannel was first used to be worn next the skin 
by Lord Percy’s regiment at Boston, 1774. It 
was hard work to get enough for the men. The 
celebrated Count Rumford afterwards published 
a pamphlet claiming the eredit of the practice. 

The statesinan, lawyer, merchant, mar, of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of the rural shade, 

Where, all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms of & sequester’d spot, 

Or recollected only to gild o’er, 

And add a smile to what was sweet before; 

He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 

Lay his old age upon the cup of ease, 

Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 

And having lived a trifler, die a man. 

The glory of some men is to have written well, 
of others not to have written at all. 


Some person asked Charles James Fox, what 
was the meaning of that passage in the Psalms, 
“ He clothed himself with cursing, like as witha 
garment.” —“‘ The meaning!” said he, “ I think 
it clear enough; the man had a bad habit of 
swearing.” 

The most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any high pretensions 
to an oppressive greatness: one who loves life, 
and understands the use of it; obliging—alike at 
all hours; above all, of a golden temper, and 
steadfast as an anchor. For such an one, we 
gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 


The pleasures of science are greater than the 
pleasures of power—Archimedes felt more de- 
lights in his discovery of the component metals 
of Hiero’s crown, than Hiero ever felt in wear- 
ing it. 

A London paper speaks of the Queen’s break- 
fasting lately at Chriswick at four o’clock, P. M. 
The Camden Journal thinks that in the course 
of a few years more, as high fashion travels for- 
ward, it will be extended to beyond midnight, 
and breakfast become what it was originally—a 
morning meal. 

He who tells a lie, is not sensible how great a 
task he undertakes, for he must tell twenty more 
to maintain that one. 


Should we, to destroy error, compel it to si- 
lence? No. How then? Let it talk on. Error, 
obscure in itself, is rejected by every sound un- 


derstanding, when once perceived. 


If time has | 





not given it credit, and it be not favoured by | 


government, it cannot bear the eve of examina- 
tion. Reason will ultimately direct wherever it 
be freely exercised. 

Man has a right to speak all things, and write 
@il things—but not to impose his opinions. 

Amongst the Records in the Tower of Honour 
is one to the following effect :—“* King John gave 
several lands at Kipperton and Alterton, in Kent, 


| 


| 


to Solomon Atlefield, to be held by this service, 
that as often as the King should please to cross 
the sea, the said Solomon or his heirs, should be 
obliged to go with him, to hold his Majesty's 
head, if there be occasion for it”—that is, 
should the King be sea-sick. And it appears by 
the Record, that this office of head-holding was 
accordingly performed afterwards in the reign 
of Edward the first. ; 
“— Do not flatter . 

Yourself with the opinion that your birth, 

Your beauty, or whatever false ground else 

You raise your pride upon, will stand against 

The censures of just men.”’ 

Of two brothers, one served the king, the other 
worked hard for his food. The formersaying to 
the latter—* Why do you not serve the king, 
and get rid of your toil?” was answered, “ Why 
do you not toil, and get rid of your slavery ?” 





RECIPES. 


FOR SCOURING THICK COTTON; AS COUNTER- 
PANES, QUILTS, &e. 


Cut a pound of mottled soap into thin slices; 
put it into a pan with a quarter of an ounce of 
potash, and one ounce of pearl-ash; then pour a 
pail of boiling water on it: let it stand till it is 
quite dissolved; then pour hot and cold water 
into your scouring tub, with a bowl of your so- 
lution of soap. Put in your counterpane, and 
beat it well out with a doll, often turning the 
counterpane over in thetub. When this is done, 
wring it across a gallows or a hook, which is 
done by turning the two opposite ends round 
each other, and putting a small clean stick be- 
tween them. By this method you may wring it 
as dry as possible, the harder, without injuring it, 
the better. Having given it this first liquor, you 
may put in some old cotfons or woollens, that the 
liquer may not be thrown away, and then give 
your counterpane a second liquor as before. 
Wring it out again, and rinse in clean cold water; 
then pour a sufficient quantity of boiling water 
into your tub, with a small quantity of the solu- 
tion of soap, so that you will reduce it to a very 
thin lather. Put three tea spoonfuls of liquid 
blue into the tub, whence your goods were taken, 
and the acid of the liquid blue and the alkali of 
the pearl-ash and the soap ley will cause a slight 
fermentation or effervescence: stir this thin blue 
liquor with a stick, and put in your counterpane: 
beat it out with the doll about five minutes, 
which will colour the counterpane of a fine azure 
blue of the lightest shade; but as it dries in the 
wind, the blue mostly goes off, and leaves a bril- 
liant white. 

N. B. In some cases where the cottons are 
very brown and bad, it is necessary, instead of 
the last of these three liquors being poured into 
the tub, that it should be thrown into the copper, 
and the cottons put in and boiled an hour. 
When taken out, return them into the tub with 
some cold water, and add the before mentioned 
quantity of chemic blue ; and dry the articles in 
the air. 





